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Editorial 


SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR A MEDICAL LIBRARY 


S A USER of the library, the doctor, probably more than other 
professional readers, is handicapped. His vocabulary is more 
highly organized than that of the average layman and he tends 

to think in specific terminology. When he can’t find anything in the 
library under the exact heading he expects the material to be listed under, 
he concludes that the library lacks such material. As an individual, also, 
the doctor is very impatient. He knows how important the time factor 
is in the saving of human life and carries over this idea in his use of the 
library. He therefore objects to subject cross-references and “‘trial and 
error’ methods in his search for library literature. 

Libraries have monographs on important subjects whose contents 
should be made more available to the physicians. These books are 
cataloged and classified. The doctor rarely consults the catalog for two 
reasons: (1) He is ignorant of the use and purpose of it, (2) If he is 
familiar with the catalog he is unfamiliar with the terminology. He 
next tries the stacks and after fumbling around in them may locate his 
book. 

The root of the difficulty is two-fold, In the first place medical 
bibliography and the tools that comprise it are very complex. There 
should be provision made in large medical centers for instruction in 
medical bibliography by competent librarians. 

The second difficulty is that the subject headings in the card catalogs 
of some medical libraries are inadequate and some of them are obsolete. 
They were not built for the doctor, but rather for the librarian, who 
after becoming accustomed to using “bad tools’ can’t see the errors of 
them. The lists from which the subject headings have been chosen 
generally were not compiled by medically trained personnel. 
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Grave Robbing in New England 


By Dr. FREDERICK C. WAITE,* Professor Emeritus of Embryology 
and Histology, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


referring to the illegal disinterment of human bodies. The uncouth 

called it ‘‘body snatching.” Those members of the medical pro- 
fession who used more elegant language designated it as “resurrection.” 
The more common appellation was “grave robbing,” although this 
phrase is technically incorrect because the words “‘stealing,” “theft,” 
and “robbery” connote the taking of property and a dead human body 
is not property. This legal principle appeared in English common law 
long ago.’ It has been affirmed by numerous court decisions in both 
England and the United States. A decision of the Supreme Court of 
California in 1900 is an example.’ 

A corollary of this legal principle is that a person, while living, 
cannot legally devise by will nor convey by gift or contract what will 
later be his dead body. One legislature in New England in 1869 
- attempted to supersede this general principle of law with enactment 
of a statute which read: “If any person requests during his life that his 
body be delivered to a regular physician or surgeon for the advancement 
of anatomical science after his death, it may be used for that purpose 
unless some kindred or friend asks, within three days, that it be 
buried.””* 

Many teachers of anatomy have been approached by vagrants with 
offers to sell their bodies, payment to be immediate and delivery after 
death. Aside from the fact that the place of death of a vagrant cannot 
be predicted, such a sale would have no validity and the contract could 
not be legally enforced, even if the body were located. 


"| one different terms were used in the nineteenth century in 


LAWS AGAINST GRAVE ROBBING 


Neither the common nor the statutory law of England, which 
governed the American colonies, provided any penalty for exhumation 
of a human body. However, the taking of the shroud or other apparel 


* Dr, Waite’s address is Dover, New Hampshire. 
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constituted a felony under the common law, ‘‘for the property thereof 
remains in the executor or whoever was in charge of the funeral.’’* 
Also the person, if any, ““who has a freehold of the soil, may bring 
action of trespass against such as dig or disturb it.’’® 

This was the only English law related to grave robbing throughout 
the period of the American colonies. In England, in 1788, it was 
“determined that stealing dead bodies, though for the improvement of 
the science of anatomy, is an indictable offense as a misdemeanor.””® 

Inasmuch as the English law governing the American colonies con- 
tained no penalty for disinterring a dead human body, one must seek 
specific supplementary statutes enacted by the assemblies of the several 
colonies, to find any law in the colonies of New England affecting such 
an act. 

The first code of laws in the colonies of New England was The 
Body of Liberties, adopted in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1641; 
it does not mention any penalty for the disinterment of human bodies.’ 
The next that was published was a code in Connecticut in 1650.* 
Neither it, nor any of its revisions in the colonial period, mention grave 
robbing. New Hampshire became an independent colony in 1679. The 
index of the complete colonial laws of this colony contains no reference 
to grave robbing. Its first law on this subject was enacted in 1796, 
eight years after the state was admitted to the Union. Vermont was not 
an independent colony. Its first law on this subject was enacted in 1804. 
The first law on the subject enacted in Massachusetts was passed in 
1815.° Maine was a district of Massachusetts until 1820. 

I have found only two laws enacted in any of the colonies of New 
England which may be a prohibition of disinterment of human bodies. 
The assembly of Rhode Island in 1655 adopted the following: ‘If any 
person shall be accused of robbing any grave if ye Corte be satisfyed 
of the probation of it, ye party or parties shall be fined or suffer 
corporall punishment, or both, as ye Generall Corte of tryalls shall 
judge.” The relatively light penalty suggests that this act may have 
referred only to taking something from the surface of the grave. 

“An Act against Conjurgation, Witchcraft, and Dealing with Evil 
and Wicked Spirits’ adopted in Massachusetts in 1692 included the 
following: “Be it enacted . . . that if any person or persons . . . shall 
take up any dead man, woman, or child out of his, her, or their grave, 
or any other place where the dead body resteth, or the skin or bone or 
any other part of any dead person to be employed or used in any 
manner of witchcraft, sorcery, charm, or enchantment, he, she, or they 
shall suffer death.”” This law was invalidated by the English courts a 
few years later because of technical reasons. 

The paucity of laws in the colonial period of New England indicates 
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that the public did not suspect any considerable amount of grave rob- 
bing, but physicians who were preceptors needed human bodies for 
dissection for proper teaching of their students and also for their own 
increase of knowledge, especially in preparation for the practice of 
surgery. It is probable that there was grave robbing by physicians or 
their agents in the colonial period of New England in excess of what 
the public suspected, because the legal acquisition of dead human bodies 
was extremely limited. 

The only legal source of material for dissection in the colonial 
period was from the power of a judge, at his discretion, in sentencing 
a murderer to execution, to add the further penalty that the body should 
be delivered to a physician for dissection. This was the English common 
law well before the first settlement in New England in 1620, and a 
rule in The Body of Liberties shows that it was familiar in New 
England in 1641." This provision became an English statutory law in 
1752.%* The executions for murder in New England were few, and the 
imposing of the additional sentence of dissection was yet more rare. 
I have found no record of such action in specific cases in New England, 
although some general references to this procedure are on record. 

Public opinion connected grave robbing with teaching of anatomy 
in medical colleges, and when medical colleges began to arise in New 
England after the Revolutionary War, the public fear of grave robbing 
increased and influenced enactment of laws against the offense. New 
Hampshire furnishes an example of this influence. The authorities of 
Dartmouth College announced in the spring of 1796 that they pro- 
posed to inaugurate institutional teaching of medicine. The General 
Assembly of New Hampshire in June of that year enacted the first 
statute in that state regarding grave robbing. It provided as penalties a 
fine not to exceed $1,000, imprisonment not to exceed one year, and 
public whipping not to exceed thirty-nine stripes, any or all of these 
to be imposed at the discretion of the court.’* Punishment by thirty-nine 
stripes goes back to the era of the New Testament.’* It was a reduction 
by one from the original forty stripes applied by the early Hebrews, as 
recorded in the Old Testament.*® 

The medical instruction at Dartmouth College was only one mile 
from the border of the state of Vermont, and in 1804, the assembly of 
that state enacted a statute with penalties similar to those in New 
Hampshire." 

Each of the five states of New England had a law against grave 
robbing before 1818. Maine became the sixth state in 1820 and in the 
first session of its legislature enacted a statute similar to that of 
Massachusetts.?” 

These laws had certain common characteristics, and also provisions 
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peculiar to the statutes of particular states. The early laws imposed the 
three types of penalties of fines, imprisonment, and public whipping. 
I have found no law revised after 1810 that contains the penalty of 
public whipping for grave robbing in any state in New England. The 
statutes concerning this offense were amended, revised, and rewritten 
several times in each state. Examination of all the statutes and their 
revisions shows a range of fines from not to exceed $100 up to a 
maximum of $10,000, and terms of imprisonment from not to exceed 
three months up to fifteen years. The severity of the penalties increased 
as more medical colleges arose in New England and the number of 
medical students became greater. Legislators attempted to combat grave 
robbing by imposing more severe penalties rather than by the more 
logical procedure of providing more sources of legal acquisition of 
bodies. 

The early laws provided the same penalties for transportation, con- 
cealment, or possession of a disinterred body as for the actual disinter- 
ment, and possession was defined as the presence of a body on premises 
controlled by the accused. The penalties for possession disappeared from 
the statutes soon after 1830. 

Enactment of laws is one phase of the problem; their enforcement 
is quite a different matter. The vast majority of illegal disinterments 
were not discovered, and when detected the offenders were rarely 
apprehended. Arrests and indictments were few, and convictions yet 
fewer. It would be a great task to investigate the records of all courts 
in New England to secure complete statistics, but a sample can be 
given. 

Grave robbing was a felony in Vermont and indictment and trial 
for any felony rested in the higher county courts. The clerk of each 
county court was required during a considerable period of the nineteenth 
century to report annually to the attorney general of the state all indict- 
ments and trials for felonies in his county. These reports included names 
of offenders, the crimes charged, and results of trials held; and they 
were published each year in the journal of the General Assembly. 

Examination of these reports for the twenty years from 1820 to 
1840 shows only seven indictments for the felony of ‘‘distinterring 
the body of the dead.’ These involved four disinterments and five 
offenders. One indicted person was never brought to trial. Two men, 
indicted for a single disinterment, were acquitted by a jury trial. Two 
indictments were found against each of two men for joint disinterment 
of two bodies. One indictment against each was quashed. They were 
jointly tried under the remaining indictments, convicted, and suffered 
punishment. 

In these twenty years one, two, or three medical colleges were in 
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Operation in Vermont and graduated 792 men in course. They were 
attended by a larger number of students who were not graduated from 
any medical college in Vermont, making over 1,600 who attended some 
medical college in that state. This figure does not include an additional 
considerable number of men who studied under preceptors in Vermont 
but did not attend any medical college in that state. 

Practically all of these medical students engaged in dissection, 
part of them at the medical colleges and others under their preceptors 
during the intervals between the sessions of the medical colleges. Six 
students commonly participated in a dissection done in a.medical college, 
and fewer, often only one, in a dissection done with a preceptor. It is 
fair to estimate.that the more than 1,600 students who did dissection 
in Vermont from 1820 to 1840 used at least 400 cadavers. 

The provision for legal acquisition of cadavers furnished only a 
negligible number at this time, one or two a year. Practically all of 
the cadavers had to be secured illegally, and most of them were secured 
within the boundaries of Vermont, where there was conviction for only 
one disinterment as a felony in these twenty years. 

This shows in one state, for a considerable period, the rarity of 
detection of grave robbing and punishment of the offenders. There 
must be in the cemeteries, churchyards, and private burial plots in 
Vermont far more empty graves than was suspected. A similar condition 
applies to other states in New England. 

Of course there are no statistics of undetected disinterments; and 
they were seldom detected. Discovery in a few cases came many years 
later when, in the attempt to remove the remnants of a body from the 
place of original burial to some other location, the excavation of the 
grave revealed no human skeletal remains. 

The lack of accurate statistics of the number who studied medicine 
in New England in the nineteenth century leaves no basis for an 
estimate of the number of graves that were robbed in that area in 
those one hundred years. The great majority of these students did 
human dissection. Approximately 15,000 men and women were grad- 
uated in course by the medical colleges of New England from 1801 to 
1960. The number who were students in one or another of this group 
of medical colleges but did not continue to graduation in any of them 
is not available, because only a few of the medical colleges have 
published lists of names of non-graduates. No source of information 
exists from which to estimate the number who studied medicine under 
preceptors in New England without attending any medical college in 
that area. The lack of basis for estimate leaves possible only a con- 
jecture of the number of grave robbings in New England in the nine- 
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teenth century. Such a conjecture would place the number at a few 
thousand. 


EFFORTS TO PREVENT DISINTERMENT 


Enactment of statutes was only a threat of punishment after the 
act was accomplished, if the offenders were apprehended. Several pro- 
cedures were used to prevent the accomplishment of disinterment. The 
simplest was to insert bundles of straw, or of sticks, or large stones or 
slabs of stone in filling the grave, in order to make excavation difficult. 
This delayed but did not prevent disinterment. This is also true of the 
later plan of placing sections of thick planks across the rough box, 
resting them on a ledge of earth at each side. However, when heavy 
planks were placed lengthwise of the grave, it became necessary to 
excavate the entire grave, something rarely done. 

Iron coffins were advertised in England about 1830, and mort-safes 
were used. The latter were riveted grids of iron bars which covered 
the grave and were so deeply and firmly anchored that removal was 
extremely difficult. Such mort-safes as those in the Gray Friars Cemetery 
in Edinburgh can still be seen in many cemeteries in Great Britain. I 
have found no record of iron coffins or mort-safes in the United States. 

Two procedures used in Great Britain were adopted in the United 
States. One was the construction of public vaults of heavy blocks of 
stone and iron doors which could be securely locked. Many of these 
still exist in cemeteries in New England although now seldom used. 
The dead body was placed in such a vault for a period of time before 
burial, a practice which, in public estimation, would render it unfit for 
dissection in the days before embalming was used. 

The second imported procedure established a new vocation, that of 
grave watcher. In many a town was a recognized person who could be 
employed to sit beside a grave from dusk to dawn with a shotgun across 
his knees, to repel grave robbers. This service was commonly continued 
for ten nights, at the end of which period it was believed that no one 
would want the body for dissection. The efficacy of grave watching was 
often circumvented. An agent of those who planned a disinterment 
plied the watcher with whisky late in the afternoon to such extent 
that he failed to arrive at the grave side, or arriving, slept soundly at 
his post. A few tales are on record of binding and gagging the watcher 
while he was sitting at his post. A considerable number of authentic 
records exist of watchers firing upon grave robbers, generally with 
slight wounding, because ordinarily birdshot was used as ammunition. 
One record exists of use of buckshot by which one member of the party 
was so severely wounded that he died within a few days. The wage 
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asked by grave watchers was so large that only well-to-do families could 
employ this method of protecting the bodies of their dead. 


THE TIMES AND PLACES OF GRAVE ROBBING 


One may ask when graves were robbed, both in relation to the 
seasons of the year and to the date of burial. Disinterments for use of 
preceptors in teaching their students and for the use of physicians in 
improving their own knowledge and art occurred at all seasons of the 
year except the hot months of summer. The popular opinion that 
physicians were likely to disinter the body of one who had died of an 
obscure disease in order “to find out what was the matter’ was largely 
imaginary. The average practitioner was not sufficiently skilled in 
pathological anatomy to make such acts profitable. A few records show 
distinterment of the body of one having a rare abnormality, such as 
hydrocephalus in a child. 

The acquisition of bodies for dissection at a medical college was 
seasonal and closely related to the dates of the sessions of the medical 
colleges, because during most of the nineteenth century few institutions 
had provision for preserving bodies. A body was dissected immediately 
after its receipt, both because the process of embalming was not in use 
and for the further reason that search for bodies illegally acquired con- 
stantly impended. 

A majority of the medical colleges of the nineteenth century in 
New England held their sessions from early November until February. 
The medical instruction at Dartmouth College was given in the fall, 
that at the Vermont Medical College at Woodstock in the spring. 
Castleton Medical College gave both a spring and a fall session. Spring 
sessions extended from early March to late May, fall sessions from 
early September to late November. Berkshire Medical College, for a 
time, began its session in July, but no dissection was done until Septem- 
ber. Therefore the procuring of bodies for use in the medical colleges 
was wholly interrupted in June, July, and August, and largely so in 
May and September. 3 

For several reasons a grave was opened as soon after burial as 
possible, often in the first night following burial. The grass and ground 
about a grave had been trampled at the time of the funeral and further 
trampling a few hours later would not be detected. If a rain storm 
intervened between the burial and the disinterment, the loose soil 
in the grave would be mud and less easily handled. Moreover, after the 
surface of a grave had been beaten by a storm, it was impossible to 
make the part that was excavated in a disinterment appear like that 
which was not excavated. Grave robbing when the ground was covered 
with snow was barred except when more snow was falling to cover 
tracks of men and vehicles, 
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Where were graves robbed, or more pertinently, where were they 
not robbed? A grave near an inhabited dwelling was avoided because 
of the risk of discovery by inhabitants of the dwelling during the dis- 
interment. This was well known and in some cases temporary burial 
was made in the garden of the home of the deceased, or, in one recorded 
case, immediately under the bedroom window. In such cases the body 
was exhumed and removed to a cemetery after a few days. Churchyards 
in the centers of towns and closely surrounded by dwellings were not 
invaded. 

The cemeteries of towns and villages were usually removed some 
distance from inhabited dwellings, and often off the main highway and 
reached by a lane. Such locations offered less risk of interruption of a 
disinterment. Private burial plots on farms were favored locations for 
disinterments. Graves were robbed not more than twenty miles from 
the medical college to which the body was to be taken, a distance that 
could be driven with a span of horses in time to return before daylight 
so that early risers should not see suspicious activities around a medical 
college building in the early dawn. Disinterments were made in the 
early hours of the night to give time for this arrival. 

Another factor entered in cities and some larger towns, where, in 
some cemetery, an area was set aside for burials at public expense, and 
known as potter’s field. The origin of this name goes back to Jerusalem. 
Judas Iscariot, repentant, returned to the chief priests of the temple 
the thirty pieces of silver he-had accepted for the betrayal of Christ. 
The priests ruled that this money could not be put in the treasury 
because it was blood money, and decided to use it to buy a plot of 
ground for the burial of strangers who died in the city of Jerusalem. 
An abandoned field, formerly the site of a pottery, lay on the slope of 
the Mount of Olives. This area, known locally as potter's field, was 
bought for a place of public burial.’* This local name has been applied 
to similar plots for public burial in this and other countries for nearly 
nineteen hundred years. 

A body buried in a potter’s field near a medical college did not 
remain long in the grave. Public authorities made no effort to investi- 
gate when a grave in a potter’s field was found to have been disturbed. 
The story is recorded that in some cities having more than one medical 
college, a gentleman’s agreement among the several demonstrators of 
anatomy brought a system of rotation in disinterment of bodies in 
potter’s field. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF GRAVE ROBBING 
The fine art of grave robbing involved a technique of several stages. 
Detection of disturbance of a grave rarely occurred if each step was 
meticulously followed. The instances of detection resulted from failure 
to observe some part of the technique. 
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The first step was to secure knowledge of a prospective burial, 
usually supplied by some former student of the medical college to the 
authorities of the institution. A letter by mail or messenger advised an 
officer of a medical college of the place and day of burial. Such a 
message was often in code and sent, not directly to the officer, but to 
some intermediary, such as a druggist in the town of location of the 
medical college, who understood the import of the message and hastened 
it to its destination. ; 

The next step was to locate the grave accurately in daylight hours 
so that search in the dark would be unnecessary. A common method 
was to reconnoiter as a hunter. A stranger would appear in the neighbor- 
hood on the day of burial with a shotgun over his shoulder, apparently 
hunting small game. Casually strolling through the cemetery, hunting 
for game, he noted the position of the open grave and its relation to 
the entrance of the cemétery and to some landmark observable in the 
dark, such as a large monument, allowing him to find the grave quickly 
when he should return a few hours later. 

Three men and a conveyance were needed in a distinterment. One 
man must remain with the conveyance, and it was driven away to 
return at a specified time if the cemetery was located on a public high- 
way, because a conveyance standing in front of a cemetery at night 
would arouse suspicion of anyone who chanced to pass along the 
highway. 

Two able bodied men were needed to make the disinterment. The 
entire surface of the grave was carefully examined with a shaded 
lantern on arrival. A common practice was for some friend of the 
deceased to arrange on the closed grave a careful pattern of stones, 
shells, sticks, or flowers in order to detect disturbance. This pattern 
had to be mapped so that it could be restored exactly after the dis- 
interment. 

Two large tarpaulins were necessary parts of the equipment. One 
was spread beside the grave and all the excavated soil thrown upon it 
so that when this soil was returned to the grave there should be no 
telltale bits left on the grass. Inasmuch as in each cemetery all burials 
were with the head in a certain direction, the position of the head of the 
grave could be determined by neighboring tombstones. 

An excavation approximately three feet square was made at the head 
end of the grave until the rough box was reached. The depth of the 
excavation was four feet or less, so that not over thirty-five cubic feet 
of soil need be handled. Because this was loose dirt, excavation was 
not a difficult job unless slabs of stones were encountered. 

The head end of the rough box was removed by boring a row of 
holes with an auger. A saw could not be used and use of ax or hatchet 
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made too much noise for safety. The removal of the cover of the frail 
coffin was a simple matter. 

The next step was withdrawal of the body, usually done with what 
was called ‘the hook,’ a strong iron bar five feet in length; one end 
was turned up into a blunt hook of about two inches, while the other 
end had a cross bar handle. The hooked end was placed under the chin 
of the body and two able bodied men could draw the body from the 
coffin onto the second tarpaulin previously laid at the head of the grave. 
The hook seriously injured the structures of the floor and roof of the 
mouth and an alternative was the use of a harness strapped under the 
arms of the body, with a ring in the back to which a rope was tied. 

The body having been drawn onto the tarpaulin, the shroud or 
other apparel was usually stripped off and thrown back into the grave. 
The later disposal of apparel involved difficulty and complete disposal 
was necessary because clothing, if found, made identification positive. 
Then the body was closely wrapped and tied or strapped in the tarpaulin. 
Failure to observe this step of the technique often resulted in some- 
thing from the body, its apparel, or ornaments being left near the grave 
and when found giving positive evidence that the grave had been 
disturbed. 

The body having been wrapped, the excavated soil was returned to 
the grave and the surface carefully restored to the exact condition in 
which it had been found. Next all tools were counted and wrapped in 
the tarpaulin upon which the soil had been thrown and the tarpaulin 
securely tied so that no tool could drop out. This gave only two bundles 
which two able-bodied men could carry to the waiting conveyance 4n 
one trip. 

A lantern was used in the work and it was essential that it be fully 
shaded. The type known as a dark lantern was employed. In some 
cases the hook was set up on end and the second tarpaulin thrown over 
it to make a tent over the site during excavation as a further protection 
of gleams from the lantern. Failure to protect the lantern led to many 
an interrupted disinterment. A light in a cemetery seen by neighbors 
would bring a group of enraged citizens to the scene. The men engaged 
in the disinterment might escape into the darkness but with loss of all 
of their equipment. 

Two able bodied men could complete a disinterment in an hour 
from the time they entered the cemetery and be on their way. The 
return was uneventful unless discovery had been made and pursuit 
followed. 


THE RELATION OF MEDICAL COLLEGES TO GRAVE ROBBING 


Grave robbing was practiced to furnish bodies-for three purposes: 
for instruction in medical colleges, for instruction by preceptors, and 
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for the use of practicing physicians. Many preceptors advised their 
students to do their dissection during the period of their preceptorship 
rather than during the attendance at a session of a medical college. The 
advantages cited were that the dissection need not be so hurried and 
that it would not interfere with attendance upon the lectures during - 
the days that a student was engaged in dissection at a medical college. 
Also this plan permitted the preceptor to renew his knowledge of 
anatomy. 

The supply of bodies at medical colleges limited instruction in op- 
erative surgery on the cadaver at these institutions. A preceptor often 
resurrected a body and he and his students did a long series of operations 
on it. Also a physician or a small group of physicians used privately 
resurrected bodies to improve their art in surgery, especially if a rare 
and difficult operation was to be done. 

The disinterment of bodies by preceptors for instruction of their 
students and by physicians for improvement of their own knowledge 
and art was little suspected by the general public, who connected grave 
robbing almost entirely with dissection in medical colleges. 

The lay public was opposed to human dissection, an opposition in 
part arising from the fact that nearly all legal dissections in the first half 
of the nineteenth century were of the bodies of executed criminals. It 
was held that dissection was a posthumous disgrace and placed the per- 
son whose body was dissected in the same class as a murderer. This 
Opposition to dissection brought opposition to medical colleges and their 
establishment. One instance is cited to support this general statement. 

e A medical college began instruction at Woodstock, Vermont, in 
1827. Effort to secure a charter from the legislature failed in four suc- 
cessive sessions, bringing suspension of instruction. One factor in the 
failure to obtain a charter was the opposition of citizens of Woodstock 
and neighboring towns because of their fear that a medical college in 
their vicinity would lead to grave robbing. 

The founder of the medical college made arrangements in 1829 
for affiliation with a college of arts having power to confer medical 
degrees. The medical faculty announced resumption of instruction and 
accompanied this with the following public notice: “We pledge our- 
selves to the community that we will not use or suffer to be used as far 
as may come to our knowledge any human body that may have been 
disinterred hereabouts. It may appear invidious to set limits but we are 
willing to say the State of Vermont. We are well assured of securing 
competency of the means from remote parts and in a manner that ever 
will be justified by the well informed and judicious part of the com- 
munity.’’** This pledge, even if observed, did not preclude resurrections 
in New Hampshire, the border of which was only thirteen miles distant. 

Another instance of effort to convince the local community that all 
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material for dissection came from a distance is a resolution passed in 
January, 1824, by the trustees of the Vermont Academy of Medicine— 
later Castleton Medical College—located in Castleton, Rutland County, 
Vermont, and reading as follows: “Resolved by the Corporation that 
no subject for the use of this institution shall be taken from any grave- 
yard or burying ground in Rutland Courity but such as may be necessary 
shall be procured from the great seaports of the neighboring states.’’*° 
The nearest seaports were Boston and New York, each more than two 
hundred miles away in the era before railroads; and each city had its © 
own medical college seeking all available dissecting material. 

It is probable that few medical colleges in New England procured 
material from “remote parts” in the era before railroads, nor much be- 
fore the time of the Civil War. However, Dr. John Warren is quoted 
as saying that material for dissection in the medical teaching at Harvard 
College in the late eighteenth century was secured through agents in 
New York City.?? Also one having intimate knowledge of the medical 
college at Castleton, Vermont, stated long afterward in personal reminis- 
cences that some bodies were received from Albany and Troy, New 
York, about fifty miles distant, but hardly deserving the name of “great 
seaports.’” These bodies were shipped in brine in barrels marked “‘beef”’ 
or “pork” and consigned to a local groceryman. They were conveyed 
part of the way on canal boats and the remainder of the way in wagons.”* 

In contrast to the statements by country medical colleges that they 
secured their cadavers from distant cities, the city medical colleges af- 
firmed that they got theirs from remote country districts. The endeavor 
was to convince the local public that their own graveyards were not 
robbed, although conceding that those in distant parts were systematically 
disturbed. 

I have found in country newspapers of New England several notices 
of disturbed graves, in each case with an editorial comment that probably 
the body went to the medical colleges of Boston or New York, although 
a medical college was in operation only a few miles distant. Editors sup- 
ported the medical faculties in the endeavor to persuade the community 
that any local grave robbing was for the benefit of some distant institu- 
tion. 

It is likely that nearly all cadavers used in each medical college in 
New England before the Civil War were disinterred in the immediate 
neighborhood. I have collected a considerable number of records of dis- 
interred bodies having been recovered from medical colleges, in every 
case from the institution nearest the site of the disinterment. 

The receipt of bodies from a distance increased somewhat after the 
railroads became common and especially after the Civil War, when many 
bodies of southern Negroes were used in northern medical colleges. 
Bodies were shipped in barrels labeled as some commodity. 
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A gentleman, now deceased, who was a demonstrator and later 
Professor of Anatomy in a medical college in New England, told me a 
few years ago that during several years in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties 
he had an arrangement under which he received twice in each session 
a shipment of twelve bodies of southern Negroes. They came in barrels 
marked ‘“‘turpentine’’ and consigned to a local hardware store that dealt 
in painting materials. The receipt of two large shipments of turpentine 
in the season of the year when little painting was done created no 
suspicion as to the real contents of the barrels. 

The popular opinion that students engaged extensively in robbing 
graves is erroneous. Every medical college passed regulations for- 
bidding its students to disinter bodies. These were published in an- 
nouncements and catalogues and periodically in neighboring news- 
papers. The prohibition was made because the authorities of medical 
colleges knew that disinterments by students, tyros in the fine art of 
grave robbing, were likely to be detected. Medical students rarely at- 
tempted disinterments independently. 

The procuring of material for dissection was the duty of the dem- 
onstrator of anatomy, who was carefully instructed in the technique of 
the art. In many cases he employed laymen to do the work and at other 
times he directed the work personally. He sometimes used students as 
assistants but more often employed men with more physical power than 


youthful students ordinarily have. 


CONCEALMENT AND DISPOSAL OF CADAVERS 


" Officers of the law could search the buildings of medical colleges 
seeking the body when a disinterment was discovered. Frequently a 
committee of citizens accompanied a constable to the nearest medical 
college, even if at a considerable distance. Often they would have had 
more success if they had searched the hay loft of a physician in their 
own or a neighboring town. A constable had jurisdiction only within 
his own town. He had no authority to search a medical college building 
in another town and therefore had to call on the sheriff to accompany 
him in the search. Sometimes an arrangement existed between the au- 
thorities of a medical college and the local sheriff under which the 
sheriff, on arrival of a constable seeking a disinterred body, would send 
in code to the medical college a message advising of impending search 
and then delay the constable on some pretext to give time for concealment 
at the medical college. 

A sheriff had jurisdiction only within his own state. Therefore medi- 
cal colleges located near a state boundary, such as those at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, Castleton and Woodstock, Vermont, and Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts found less risk by extending their sources of material to 
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the neighboring state. If, on the return, the state border was crossed, 
legal pursuit had to stop. 

A medical college usually had few illegally acquired bodies on 
hand at any one time and a respite of an hour or less would permit 
concealment of these few in a prepared place which existed in every 
medical college. Presently reference will be made to the place of con- 
cealment in the outer wall of the building of the medical college at 
Castleton, Vermont. A few other devices may be mentioned. 

Pictures of many medical college buildings erected in the nineteenth 
century show a superstructure rising from the roof variously called 
a dome, cupola, belfry, or in a few cases, an observatory. A picture of 
the first building of the Albany Medical College shows a structure 
resembling a church spire. The interior of such a super-structure was 
reached, not by a stairway, but by a ladder through a trap door in its 
floor. A permanently installed block and tackle permitted one or a few 
cadavers to be hoisted quickly into the superstructure. The closure of the 
trap door and hiding of the ladder in a prepared place in the wall of 
the building made the superstructure inaccessible. Many a constable, 
searching all corners of an attic, little suspected that the object of his 
search was resting a few feet over his head. 

Another place of concealment was a wide chimney of a fireplace in 
a dissecting room. A few pulleys provided with chains, because a rope 
might burn off, were anchored well up in the chimney. News of im- 
pending search was followed by hoisting of cadavers into the chimney 
and starting of a fire in the fireplace. The burning fire did not suggest 
to the uninitiated that the chimney should be searched. The cadavers 
suffered no harm except a little smoking. 

Medical colleges of the nineteenth century often used wood as a 
fuel for heating, either by stoves or fireplaces. A pile of heavy dry wood 
in the cellar might well cover a receptacle below the level of the floor 
capable of holding several bodies. 

Dissection was rapidly carried through when a body was secured. 
Diaries of students show that they worked continuously, even until 
early morning hours, and were excused from attending lectures until-the 
dissection was completed, usually within a week. 

When a body was received at a medical college the first act was to 
burn all articles of clothing if these had not been returned to the grave. 
A few hours sufficed to remove the skin from the head and any super- 
ficial scars or marks so as to make the body unrecognizable as that of 
a particular person, if search was made before concealment had been 
accomplished. In that era there was little reparative dentistry to assist in 
identification. These measures, and the usual accomplishment of con- 
cealment before searchers entered, brought as a result that the searching 
of a medical college was seldom successful for the searchers. 
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SOME PARTICULAR INCIDENTS 


I select from a considerable collection of authentic records a few 
episodes, each of which has some uncommon feature. 

The inhabitants of Chebacco Parish of Ipswich, Massachusetts, saw 
glimmers of light in their cemetery on a night in January, 1818 when 
snow was falling rapidly. When the snow melted there was found in 
the cemetery a hair ornament of peculiar design known to have been 
buried on a young woman who had died a few days before the lights 
were seen in the cemetery. Her grave was opened and found empty, and 
also the graves of seven others who had been buried that fall or winter. 
Two steps of faulty technique led to the discovery: the neglect to shade 
the lantern properly when disinterring, and failure to wrap the body 
so that the comb could not fall off. 

The local physician was arrested when identifiable parts of three 
different bodies. were found on his premises. He had a group of students 
at the time under instruction in operative surgery. 

Three indictments were found for possession of disinterred bodies. 
One indictment was nol-prossed on the plea of counsel that it was in- 
accurately drawn. The physician was tried and convicted on the two 
other indictments and fined a total sum of $800, the largest fine for 
grave robbing of which I have found record. 

Daniel Webster was attorney for the defendant. Mr. Webster was 
at this time a Member of Congress, and invited the physician to remove 
to Washington because his local practice had been ruined. Mr. Webster 
promoted the cause of the physician in Washington so that he became 
the personal physician of three presidents of the United States, and 
later founded the first medical college in Washington. Elsewhere I have 
described other interesting facts related to this largest multiple grave 
robbing which I have found in New England.”* 

Six weeks after the medical college at Woodstock, Vermont, resumed 
instruction, under the pledge of the faculty to disturb no graves in 
Vermont, a grave in a Vermont village ten miles from Woodstock was 
found to have been emptied. A committee of citizens and a constable 
came and searched the medical college building. They found nothing. 

Nevertheless four medical students were arrested and given a hearing 
before a justice of the peace. Two were discharged and the other two 
jointly indicted.** The Commencement of the medical college came in 
early June, with small attendance at the function. A week later the trial 
of the two students was held. The town was filled with people from 
all surrounding towns, and the courtroom from eight in the morning 
until eleven at night, when a jury brought in a verdict of not guilty.” 

Seven months later the grave of a woman at Hubbardton, Vermont, 
in Rutland County, was found empty. At daylight on Monday, November 
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29, 1830, a body of three hundred men, in three divisions, one led by 
the sheriff of the county, started from Hubbardton and marching five 
miles to Castleton, surrounded the medical college building at nine 
o'clock, Entrance was delayed for some time on the plea of the dean that 
he had lost the key. A committee of the attackers was permitted to 
enter and searched the building and was about to leave when one of them 
noticed a loose nail in a board of the wainscoting—one writer says it 
was the floor—and tearing off the boards found the body of a woman 
which could not be identified because it had been decapitated. 

Meanwhile a student had passed through the crowd of attackers 
walking leisurely with an unnoticed bundle under his overcoat, which 
he took to a neighboring barn and deposited in the haymow. The sheriff 
demanded the missing head. The dean said it would be produced if the 
sheriff would pledge that no arrests would be made. This pledge having 
been given, the student made another leisurely trip to the haymow and, 
returning with a bundle under his overcoat, handed it to the sheriff. 
The body was taken back to Hubbardton and returned to its grave. This 
episode was known in southern Vermont as “The Hubbardton Raid.’’** 

Two graves were found empty in Burlington, Vermont, in March, 
1834. Two men were arrested and indicted, each on two counts, for 
“disinterring the body of the dead.”** The younger of the two was at 
the time a student in the Clinical School of Medicine at Woodstock, 
Vermont. 

This episode led to a document signed by one hundred and twenty- 
five citizens of Burlington which is unique, so I quote it in full: 


Burlington, March 25, 1834 


To the Faculty of the Medical College 
at Woodstock Vermont. 


Gentlemen, 

The examination of John F. Daggett, bound over for trial at the next term 
of the County Court, recently a student in your institution, as well as very 
intelligible intimations from him since his trial renders it certain, in the 
opinion of the undersigned and of this community that the body of Mrs. 
Holbrook late of this place was removed to Woodstock and is now in your 
College. Mrs. Holbrook was, and her family are highly respectable; and the 
disinterment of her remains has occasioned to her relatives a distress which 
you can properly appreciate, and is universally regarded as a vile outrage 
which will not be submitted to unless the laws have lost their power to punish. 

Information upon which we rely renders it probable that the dissecting 
Knife has not been used upon her remains; and the undersigned submit to 
you, Gentlemen, whether your duty to the publick does not demand that her 
body shall be restored. We are unwilling to beleive [sic] that Gentlemen so 
respectable as the Faculty of the Woodstock Medical School would counte- 
nance in the smallest degree an outrage of the kind—and although we fully 
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believe that the true character of the outrage was unknown to you at the time, 
and would be indignantly reprobated by you at any time, yet we can have little 
doubt that your endeavours to procure the restoration of .the body would be 
successful, and probably would be the sole means of effecting it. 

We ask, therefore, your assistance and beleive [sic} it will be granted, as 
due to justice, to the feelings of a family lacerated for the means, the atrocious 
motive of gain, to public opinion and to the character of your institution. 

Yours respectfully** 


This episode impressed the faculty, as shown by a statement in the 
announcements of the medical college during a few subsequent years and 
printed in italics with a pointer calling especial attention as follows: 
“No subject for dissection will be received from any person at any 
time.’’*° 

Presumably the body was returned because one indictment against 
each offender was quashed by order of the state’s attorney. The two 
brothers were tried jointly under the indictment remaining against each 
and convicted. They were given the minimum sentence named in the 
statute, three years in state prison.*° This is the only prison sentence 
for grave robbing that I have found anywhere in the United States. I 
have records of arrests and trials in which the charge was reduced from 
that of a felony to that of trespass, a misdemeanor, and a nominal fine 
imposed, with several records of fines of five dollars. 

The legal profession, including judges, recognized the necessity of 
human dissection in the preparation of members of a sister profession 
for efficient practice, and, in the absence of adequate anatomical laws, 
were not disposed to punish séverely the illegal acquisition of material 
for dissection. 

The records of the Vermont State Prison, recently consulted, show 
that the older of the two brothers served the full sentence. The younger 
brother, who was the medical student, was released after part of the 
sentence was served. He returned to the medical college and was gradu- 
ated and immediately went to Illinois where he practiced during more 
than fifty years and became the leading surgeon in the county of his 
residence and was elected and served one term in the Illinois state 
senate,*? 

The grave of a young woman buried in a village not far from Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, the location of the Berkshire Medical College, was 
found to have been emptied in September, 1840. The medical college 
building was searched and the body recovered and returned to the village 
where a second funeral was held. The attendance at the first funeral was 
about forty persons. The second funeral attracted over six hundred 
people from that and surrounding villages. There are various instru- 
mentalities through which some have acquired posthumous renown. 
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This is the only one in my knowledge in which the instrument was a 
grave robber’s hook. 

A late record of a grave robbing was one of December, 1895, 
when two students of the Dartmouth Medical College, on their way 
to an entertainment, noticed a hewly made grave in a rural cemetery in 
Vermont. On their return in the early morning hours they disinterred 
the body and took it to the medical college. The two students were 
amateurs in grave robbing and left evidence of disturbance of the grave 
which was temporarily obscured by falling snow. The snow melted after 
a few days and the disinterment was discovered and followed by search 
of the medical college building and recovery of the body. The two 
students were arrested, tried, convicted, and fined. 


THE LITERATURE OF GRAVE ROBBING 


A considerable literature has been published on this subject. I men- 
tion six items, half of them by English writers and half by Americans. 

Charles Dickens published serially in a magazine in 1859 a work in 
which is a chapter with the title, “The Honest Tradesman.” This intro- 
duces the character of Jeremiah Cruncher who pursued a respectable 
vocation by day and at night supplemented this by activities as a ‘‘resur- 
rection-man”’ in London.** The scene is laid late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The author describes exhumation of the coffin, which is opposed to 
the basic principle in the technique that no evidence of disturbance of 
the grave should be left. Such a plan would also much increase the labor 
in securing the body. 

Robert Louis Stevenson in 1881 wrote a tale with the title, ‘The 
Body Snatcher.” It was first published in the Pal] Mall Gazette, a maga- 
zine in London, in December, 1884.°* This magazine issued posters 
which were so lurid that the police confiscated them.** The plot is based 
upon events connected with the extensive robbing of graves near Edin- 
burgh in the eighteen twenties, which led to some executions for murder. 
The author includes some of the real characters of these events with 
slight changes of names. He repeats the inaccuracy of Dickens in de- 
scribing the removal of the coffin from the grave. 

A third item of English authorship was published in 1896 and 
purports to be the diary of one of the resurrectionists of Edinburgh in 
the ‘twenties. The authenticity is doubtful but the book cleverly simulates 
an actual record of an uncouth offender and is of value for its extensive 
bibliography.** 

An informative and well written book was published in 1928 by a 
physician of St. Louis who was interested in medical history. It shows 
much study of records of events both in Europe and the United States 
and is probably the best illustrated account readily available.*° 
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Mention has already been made of “The Hubbardton Raid”’ at the 
medical college in Castleton, Vermont, in 1830. The forty-ninth anniver- 
sary of this episode was observed at Castleton on November 29, 1879 
in the form of an “oyster supper,” a favored method of entertainment 
in the latter decades of the nineteenth century in New England. A 
physician who had been in practice in Castleton for more than twenty, 
years read on this occasion a poem with the title of ‘Song of the Hub- 
bardton Raid.” It is written in the meter of Longfellow’s Hiawatha 
and contains nearly five hundred lines.*” 

This is the only item of poetry regarding grave robbing that I have 
found except a few lines in halting meter and defective rhyme that 
attempt to predict the final destiny of most physicians. They occur in 
an epitaph in a cemetery in Hoosick, New York and are unusual enough 
to quote in full. They read as follows: “Ruth Sprague, aged nine, died 
1846. She was stolen from the grave by Roderick R. Clow and dis- 
sected at Dr. P. M. Armstrong’s office at Hoosick, New York, from 
which place her mutilated remains were obtained and deposited here. 


Her body stolen by fiendish men, 
Her bones anatomized, 

Her soul, we trust, has risen to God, 
Where few physicians rise.” 


Dr. Prosper Merrick Armstrong was graduated at the Berkshire 
Medical Institution at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, in 1826. I have not 
found a record of Mr. Clow. 

An interesting item in this group of literature, and now a rare item 
for collectors of medical history, is a novel published in Boston in 1846.** 
The author was a student in Harvard Medical School during one session 
a few years earlier. He did not continue in medicine but became a writer. 
His work was articles in magazines, short novels, and tales, chiefly of a 
lurid nature. He was one of the popular writers of the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and published more than twenty novels. The 
novel here described was one of his earlier works. 

The scene is clearly laid in Boston. The major theme is grave rob- 
bing with a secondary theme of prostitution, which reflects the current 
public opinion of that era regarding the morals of medical students. 
They were reputed to be given to drunkenness, sexual immorality, 
gambling, and other excesses to such an extent that they were not wel- 
comed in polite society. This popular opinion arose in large part from 
the fact that every medical student was considered to be a grave robber, 
either actual or potential, and grave robbing was popularly considered 
despicable. Some medical students of that period strove to live up, or 
down, to their reputation with the laity. 

The plot is unique. A commercial grave robber brings to a medical 
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student the body of a young woman. The student, on viewing the body, 
concludes that it is too beautiful to be dissected. He calls the grave 
robber and pays him to return the body to its grave. The student removes 
a ring of peculiar design from a finger of the body and replaces it with 
one from his own hand, also of peculiar design. 

The grave robber, instead of returning the body to its grave as di- 
rected, sells it to a second medical student, who, noticing signs of life, 
calls in a “‘medical professor,” and with the use of electricity they revive 
the young woman and she is restored to health and her family. 

A few months pass and the first medical student is introduced to a 
beautiful young woman at a social gathering and recognizes on her hand 
the ring he formerly owned. He asks to examine it. The young woman 
says she has no idea where she acquired the ring. The student then shows 
her the ring on his own finger which she at once recognizes as one she 
formerly owned. They are married and live happily ever after. 

This ingenious plot shows imagination. A short time after first 
reading this novel I was examining a history of the southern part of 
Maine, and in the index found an entry ‘body stealing.’ Turning to 
the page I found under a general heading of ‘‘Fireside Tales” a story of 
a young woman who apparently died suddenly and was buried late in 
the same day. That night a medical student disinterred the body. He 
noticed signs of life when carrying the body to the residence of his 
preceptor, where they revived the young woman, and she and the medi- 
cal student were later married.*® Although the author of the volume 
says that at the time this was written there were people of veracity yet 
living who attested the truth of the story, the tale itself has internal 
evidence of falsity, such as the disinterment by one individual single- 
handed. 

The occurrence of this bizarre plot in two tales seemed a curious 
coincidence and on seeking some connection I found that the author of 
the novel was a native of the region in which the scene of the second 
tale is laid. I do not know which tale is the older but the interrelation is 
evident. 

These two tales suggest the topics of revival after apparent death 
and of burial alive. 

Authentic records exist of the revival of those apparently dead after 
having been placed in their coffins, in one case during funeral services 
when the supposed deceased person was literally ‘‘wakened from the 
dead” by the stentorian exhortations of the preacher. 

Reports of finding skeletal parts in unusual positions when the re- 
mains of a body were removed long after death from one place of 
burial to another convinced people that burials alive had occurred. The 
fear of burial alive was vivid and many a person directed that a knife be 
plunged through his heart before burial. 


a 
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Also this fear stimulated invention. The United States granted 
twenty-two patents, the first in 1868, for devices to signal any move- 
ment of a buried body. The activating mechanisms were counter weights, 
springs, clockwork, and electric circuits, which raised a semaphore or 
started a bell ringing above the grave. Conveniences were supplied in 
some of these inventions, such as patent number 81,437 which provided 
a rope placed in the hand of the buried body with which, if he revived, 
he might ring a bell installed above the grave; if he lacked the strength 
to climb a ladder in a chute that led from the coffin to the surface. A 
large number of articles in journals, both professional and lay, and 
a few books have been published on the subjects of resuscitation after 
apparent death and upon burial alive. 

The procedure of robbing graves was distasteful to all members of 
the medical profession. A physician either personally helped in a dis- 
interment or was an accessory before the fact if he employed an agent 
to do it, or an accessory after the fact if he received a body which he 
knew must have been illegally disinterred. 

However, the physician who engaged in teaching, either as a private 
preceptor or as a member of the teaching staff of a medical college, 
faced the alternative of such participation or of recommending to the 
community as a medical practitioner a young man that was inadequately 
trained because of lack of opportunity to study practical anatomy. It 
was better to be a party to emptying one grave than to be responsible 
for sending into the community to practice medicine one who, for lack 
of knowledge of human anatomy, might become the agent of filling 
many graves with bodies sent there before their time. 

Grave robbing, primarily charged to the medical profession, was 
equally or more the fault of the entire public who neglected to provide 
through their representative lawmakers for adequate material to teach 
anatomy properly. 

Grave robbing was definitely related to medical education in the 
nineteenth century and was a necessity in the absence of legal provision 
for human dissection. The long road before adequate anatomical laws 
were adopted in each state in New England in the closing years of the 
nineteenth century and the opening years of the twentieth century is 
another story with many interesting features. The robbing of graves 
ceased completely when such laws came into force, and could have been 
stopped many years earlier had not the aversion and prejudices of the 
people delayed enactment of proper laws. It is unlikely that any grave 
has been robbed in New England in the past forty years to provide a 
body for dissection. 
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Some Physicians—Real and Fictional—in 
French Literature 


By CoLoneEL Haroip W. Jones, Director, The Army 
Medical Library, Washington, D.C. 


URING most of the 19th century, at least, the physician was con- 
sidered as a leader in the general service of mankind. This 
originated in the prominent réle of the physician in the advance 

of cultural processes, especially in the latter part of the century. This 
general esteem did not long endure, for no sooner did the modern world 
look for the solution of its difficulties in life to other than natural sciences, 
than it began to disappear. Moreover, when it was recognized that human 
conflicts occurred from other causes than lack of enlightenment, the 
leadership of the physician became still further weakened. 

The military or naval surgeon appeared not infrequently in British 
literature, for example in the works of Smollett, Dickens, and Thackeray, 
but he was a character of fiction, or at least we cannot identify him. We 
find in French literature of the 18th and 19th centuries that many of 
the characters were personages in real life. These include the legendary 
Baron Larrey and Corvisart, both of them Napoleon’s physicians, and 
Marat, who served as medical man to the guards under the Comte 
d’Artois, afterwards Charles X of France. The men just mentioned. were 
prominent actors upon the Stage of History; but there are many whose 
names are now largely forgotten. Other and fictional characters, por- 
trayed by such artists as Dumas, Moliére and de Maupassant must re- 
ceive mention since they are among the hardy warriors of their time and 
many of them are closely patterned after men who actually lived. 


CORVISART 


Corvisart was born in 1755 and attended the College of St. Barbe- 
saint, where it is said he was lazy and quarrelsome. His father in- 
tended for him to be a lawyer, but after the young man had attended 
several medical clinics in Paris he decided to study medicine. For this 
his father summarily banished him. At the mature age of thirty Corvisart 
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graduated from the Paris Faculty at the head of his class and became 
immediately assistant to the Chair of Anatomy. Three years later he was 
appointed physician to the Charity Hospital; in 1795 he was chosen 
to occupy the Chair of Medicine and about the year 1800 he became the 
personal physician to Napoleon Bonaparte. Corvisart was said to be one 
of the three physicians in whom Napoleon had faith, a second being 
Larrey. Napoleon made his friend a Baron of the Empire and an officer 
of the Legion of Honor. Owing to the demands of the Emperor he 
resigned his teaching positions in 1805, dying in 1821. Corvisart was 
a genius in organization and-has been the subject of a great many tales. 
He figures prominently in contemporary French literature. 


DOMINIQUE JEAN LARREY 


This celebrated French military surgeon was born in France in 
1766, and died at Lyons in 1842. He early studied at Toulouse and when 
21 years old he went to Paris. Shortly afterwards he became Surgeon 
Major on the frigate Vigilant, sailing to the island of Terre-Neuve. He 
soon returned to Paris and in 1792 entered upon the duties of Surgeon 
Major at the military hospital at Strasbourg, in the Army of the Rhine. 
Larrey became impressed with the imperfection of the surgical service in 
war and he developed what was known as the “flying ambulance” for 
the rapid evacuation of wounded. He made his presence effective to 
the soldiers in the same way as Ambroise Paré. Assured of prompt aid 
if wounded, the soldiers believed themselves invincible and they wor- 
shipped Larrey. Napoleon himself testified to the value of his service, 
many points of which were copied by all the armies of Europe. For his 
work in campaign Larrey was made the Chief Surgeon of the Armies in 
the Field. In 1794 during the Revolution he went to Paris to organize 
flying ambulance service in all the French Armies. After peace was made 
with Spain, Larrey returned to Paris, but soon proceeded to Toulon, 
Antibes, and Nice, to assume the direction of the hospitals in the south 
of France. In 1796, he became professor at the military school at Val-de- 
Grice, but he was almost immediately sent by Napoleon to Italy, em- 
barking for Egypt where he distinguished himself in the field. Larrey 
everywhere brought order out of chaos, Returning to France in 1802 
he was made Surgeon-in-Chief of the Consular Guard in 1804, receiving 
the Legion of Honor. He received other promotions from time to time, 
eventually being created Baron at Wagram in 1812. 

Larrey was then made Chief Surgeon of the Grande Armeé and 
there he remained until the abdication of Napoleon in 1814, At Water- 
loo he was wounded and made a prisoner and he came near being shot 
but was recognized by the Prussian surgeon who was about to place the 
bandage upon his eyes. He was released at once by Marshal Blucher 
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whose son he had once saved from death. In 1815 Baron Larrey returned 
to Paris where he had been called by the Emperor Alexander. He was 
honored everywhere in Europe, and after the Restoration he became the 
head of the Academy of Medicine. He wrote voluminously, especially 
upon the subject of amputation and his experiences in the field. He is 
the author of Mémoires de Chirurgie Militaire. As a legendary figure 
his name was known in all the countries of the earth. 


JEAN PAUL MARAT 


This far from admirable character saw the light in 1743. He studied 
medicine at Bordeaux, going later to Paris where he remained some 
years. Afterward he took himself to London where he practiced medi- 
cine. Marat published A Philosophical Essay on Man early in his career 
and he was also the author of The Chains of Slavery. He was made an 
M.D. of St. Andrews in 1775. In 1777 the Comte d’ Artois, afterwards 
Charles X of France, made him physician of the guards at a comfortable 
salary. Marat soon had an excellent practice, but became notorious poli- 
tically. His scientific and philosophical knowledge was then quite 
forgotten and he was scoffed at as an ignorant charlatan who had been 
able to earn only a few sous in the stable of Artois. This was far from the 
truth. From 1792, Marat’s life became a part of the history of the French 
Revolution. He was never attached to any party and always suspected 
whoever was in power; in this respect he was a typical demagogue, 
and he was perpetually crying ““We are betrayed!’ He was denounced 
and arrested several times. He had fled to London in 1790, but later 
in that year he dared to return to Paris to continue publication of his 
paper, L’Ami du Peuple. 

Marat became affected with a horrible skin disease, by which his 
name has become famous in the last century and a half. The ailment was 
said to have been brought on by hiding in cellars and sewers, which were 
at best uncomfortable domiciles. In 1792 Marat was elected to the As- 
sembly. His popularity was extreme and he was even bold enough to 
question the justice of the King’s trial. In 1793, after the death of 
Louis XVI, he engaged in an unrelenting struggle with the Girondins 
who hated him virulently. Marat was tried before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal, but was acquitted and the Girondins fell. By this time his 
skin disease was so terrible that he could only ease his pain by sitting in 
a warm bath. Here it was that Charlotte Corday slew him when she 
pretended to bring news from Normandy, relative to the escape of the 
Girondins. She had been admitted to his presence and he asked her 
the names of the deputies. After writing them down, he said, ‘“They 
shall soon be guillotined.’’ These were his last words, for Charlotte 
Corday stabbed him to the heart and herself became the victim of the 
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guillotine, for she was executed on July 17, 1793. Marat has been a 
character in a number of plays and has even appeared in the movies. 


FRANCOIS JOSEPH VICTOR BROUSSAIS 


Broussais was a native of Saint Malo, having been born there in 
1772. He served for six years as a naval surgeon and then went to Paris 
where he received his doctorate. In 1805 he entered the military service, 
serving in Holland, Germany, Italy, and Spain, and becoming the Chief 
Surgeon of an Army Corps. In 1814 he was made professor at the mili- 
tary hospital at Val-de-Grace, becoming the Chief of the Hospital Staff 
in 1820. He was a member of the Royal Academy of Medicine. Brous- 
sais was one of the most prolific writers of his time, having published 
papers on fevers, chronic inflammation, the circulation, and functions 
of the Rervous system. He was a proponent of physiological medicine 
and believed in starving and leeching. It is said that during his time 
the importation of leeches in France rose from 3,000,000 to 41,000,000, 
a notable achievement! 


JACQUES RENE TENON 


Tenon, one of the darlings of the medical student, was born in 1724. 
He began his medical studies at the early age of 17 in Paris, and he 
was a pupil of Winslow and of LaPeyronie. At first he was hardly able 
to write, but by his extreme zeal he became a professor of Latin and 
Greek! He adopted military surgery at the age of 21, and followed the 
campaigns in Flanders for about six years, when he left the Service for 
the French Capital, becoming the Surgeon in Chief at the Paris Academy 
of Surgery. In 1759 he took the place of the celebrated Petit of triangular 
fame, whose seat at the Academy of Science had been vacant nine years. 
Tenon afterward went to England and upon his return he found France 
in the Revolution of 1793, although he himself took no part in it. He 
became celebrated for his surgery of the eye and especially for his skill 
in removing cataracts. Tenon’s notable work on the eye was published 
in 1806. His name adorns Tenon’s capsule, an imperishable honor. He 
died in Paris in 1816, well along in his nineties. 


RENE THEODORE HYACINTHE LAENNEC 


Laénnec was one of the most celebrated of French physicians and 
was born at Quimper in 1781. He died in 1826 at the age of 45. His 
uncle was a distinguished physician at Nantes and here Laénnec re- 
ceived his early clinical instruction. He was employed, at first, as a 
pupil in the military hospital and later as a surgeon in an expeditionary 
organization of insurgents of Morbihan. Following this, he continued 
his studies at Paris about 1800. He became a doctor of medicine in 1804 
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and for his thesis wrote a remarkable paper upon the Doctrines of the 
Sage of Cos. He early took first rank among his colleagues, particularly 
in pathologic anatomy and prognosis. Having been appointed to the 
Necker Hospital, it was there that he made his celebrated discovery of 
the stethoscopic method of approach in diseases of the chest. Laénnec 
is rightly called the father of auscultation, for he had already done 
preliminary work in 1818 along the same lines. It is extraordinary 
that in his short professional life Laénnec should have been associated 
with so many important advances in medicine. 


THE DOCTOR IN FRENCH DRAMA 


Among the multitudes of doctors in French literature, we find not 
a few in Ffench drama. The doctor of the 16th and 17th centuries is 
always represented as dressed in black from head to foot. In later years 
he often wore short breeches which made him resemble a lackey. 
Moliére, however, did not clothe his doctors in the traditional style but 
looked about, choosing his material from innumerable models. He 
satirized the doctors of the time but did not as a rule make them grossly 
distorted characters as Cruikshank did in his penciled caricatures. Their 
language was natural and fitted into their environment and the humor 
of his lines made his medical men seem real. Moliére was doubtless 
impressed by the simple and ludicrous faith the country people had for 
the worst of charlatans, and he attacked with no gentle hand the ignor- 
ance of these impostors. 

In Le Malade Imaginaire, a soubrette enjoys herself most delight- 
fully at the expense of a character disguised as an itinerant physician. In 
L’ Amour Médecin, Moliére portrays a delightful travesty, a consultation 
of great physicians, which has made merriment for generations. Here 
no reference whatever is made to the patient’s illness, but the doctors 
argue in their best professional manner about the weighty subject as to 
whether it is easier to get around Paris on a mule or a horse. 

Again, in Le Malade Imaginaire, Moliére sums up his personal 
opinion of doctors when one of his characters, Béraldé, the sensible fig- 
ure in the play, says that most physicians are well versed in the best 
classics, speak fine Latin and give Greek names to all the maladies so 
as to justify them with the greatest accuracy. Here their interest ends, 
however, and they are not concerned with curing these ailments, about 
which they know absolutely nothing. 

On the whole, Moliére’s physician is not a character in the sense 
that he is a mode. He was constructed for the purpose of personating 
the foibles of the profession as a whole. 

There were other writers like Grandval who ridiculed successfully 
the consultations of doctors which were so common in the 18th century. 
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Much of this will not bear quotation. The abuse of venesection, which 
was sO common in the 17th and 18th centuries, also came in for 
castigation by the playwrights, and in Le Docteur Sangrado, a comic 
opera, the practice is held up to contemptuous derision. A number of 
plays by still other authors were directed at the same subject. The 
quarrels of the various faculties of medicine furnished a fertile field for 
humorists and the historic three-cornered conflict between physicians, 
surgeons and barbers received great attention. 

Garrison once said that in France the medical profession consisted 
for centuries of the great bourgeois physicians, the little bourgeois cleri- 
cal barber surgeons and the proletariat barbers or outcast surgeons who 
all hated and despised one another and adhered to rigid class distinc- 
tions. This furnished meat for the writers and for the humorists and 
playwrights. | 

At this time LaPeyronie held that a wall of separation must be erected 
between the surgeons and physicians so that they could have no further 
communication and a witty reply has come down to us, “Very well, but 
on what side shall the sick person be placed?” 


TWO OF BALZAC’S PHYSICIANS 


Among the characters introduced into the literary work of Balzac 
were: Surgeon Desplein and a physician Horace Bianchon. Desplein, 


who practiced under the Empire, was a professor in the Faculty, a surgeon 
of Hétel-Dieu, a member of the Academy of Medicine and of the In- 
stitute. These characters will be found in a number of Balzac’s ro- 
mances. The doctors frequently intervened in serious emergencies. 
Desplein once operated and trepanned a skull and again he removed 
a cataract. Always he is accompanied by this brilliant pupil, Bianchon. 
There has been much speculation regarding the identity of Desplein and 
there is ground for believing that he was actually intended to represent 
the renowned surgeon Dupuytren. The identity of Bianchon is clouded 
in doubt. 


DE MAUPASSANT AND HIS DOCTORS 


Although De Maupassant was not a physician he wrote upon medical 
topics and many of his characters are medical. De Maupassant was a 
great genius but a genius destined to go to his death the victim of a 
disease of the mind. Many of his later works reflect the beginning of the 
end, but nonetheless his genius perished only with his end. De Maupas- 
sant abused drugs and took opium and ether. Even in his hallucinations 
he still wrote well, even as Poe and Hoffmann. During his short life 
he was a true bon vivant and undoubtedly when he told of sex and 
mistresses he knew whereof he wrote. 
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In the Affair of State De Maupassant was at his best. This is an 
incident of the Franco-Prussian War, rather the aftermath of Sedan. The 
republic had just been proclaimed and France was panting from the 
madness, with everyone playing soldier from one end of the country to 
the other. A not incurious state of the Nation caused capmakers to be- 
come colonels and to assume the duties of generals. A heavy armament 
including daggers was displayed on rotund persons enveloped in red 
sashes. The more common and ordinary the citizen, the more he yearned 
to become a warrior commanding noisy volunteers who swore like 
troopers to emphasize their importance. People who had hitherto been 
seen only on market roads turned to bear arms and the natural result was 
that a few innocent people were killed so that it could be proved that 
the volunteers knew how to kill. Stray dogs and cows and sick horses 
put out to pasture suffered the same fate. This state of affairs caused 
De Maupassant to take up his pen to pillory the small town citizen turned 
soldier and he chose the town of Canneville which did not yet know 
the news of Sedan. The hero of the short tale is the corpulent Dr. 
Massarel, head of the Republican Party and venerable Chief of the 
Masonic Lodge, as well as President of Agriculture and the Fire De- 
partment in his native village. He also organized the rural militia which 
was to save the country. The Mayor of the town, in contrast to his huge 
adversary, was a small thin man who had remained true to the 
Empire. On September 5, the doctof, in uniform, with revolver on the 
table, gave consultation to an old peasant couple. The husband had long 
suffered from varicose veins, but like the countryman who summoned 
the doctor to see his sick cow and his sick wife concurrently so as to 
avoid a double fee, he waited until his wife got a varicose vein, too, 
before he sought medical advice. On the entrance of the couple, Massarel 
grew pale and raised his arms to heaven, crying out, “Long Live the 
Republic!” which he repeated twice, dropping into his arm chair weak 
with emotion. The peasant explains that the sickness commenced with 
a feeling as if ants were running up and down his legs, but the doctor 
shouted, “Hold your peace for I have spent too much time with you 
stupid people. The Republic is proclaimed! France is saved’’! and he 
summoned his servant and called for boots, saber and dagger, turning his 
back upon his patients. But the obstinate peasant, taking advantage of 
the silence, began again to explain that his symptoms seemed like some 
cysts that hurt him when he walked. At this the exasperated doctor 
shouted again, ‘Hold your peace, if you had washed your feet oftener, 
it would not have happened,” asking him if he could not understand he 
was living in a Republic. The realization that he was still a physician 
calmed him and he dismissed the astonished couple asking them to re- 
turn on the morrow. The doctor then summons his lieutenants and calls 
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upon the Mayor of the town to surrender, addressing by telegraph the 
Republican Government at Paris. After an exchange of shots with no 
effect upon the Mayor, the doctor advances upon the house with a nap- 
kin on a pole. The door opening suddenly, the Mayor appears and 
informs the doctor with disdain that he is withdrawing because he 
does not wish to have the appearance of serving the Republic for a single 
day. Since there was no opposition and the listless villagers could not 
be electrified, the doctor secured the bust of the ex-Emperor Napoleon 
III from the Town Hall and formally executed him with revolver shots, 
after which he placed his foot on the remainder of the bust, yelling that 
all tyrants perish. He then dismisses the small crowd and returns to his 
office to find that some patients have been waiting in his office for three 
hours. They were the two varicose vein patients who had returned at 
daybreak, obstinate but patient. The old man took up the thread of his 
discourse of the day before by saying ‘This began by feeling like ants 
running up and down the legs.’’ So ends the twenty-four hour revolution 
in the town of Canneville and the doctor lays aside his martial dress 
. for the drab profession of medicine in a small French town. No doubt 
De Maupassant chose his hero with care, for he was well familiar with 
the type of French physician who dabbles in politics. His symptoms 
are classics. 


DOCTORS WHO WERE IMPRISONED FOR DIVERS CAUSES 


In French writings the Bastille was the symbol for imprisonments 
which were brought about by many of those in power against persons 
who criticized the Government or anyone connected with it. At an 
earlier date and from the time of Louis XI to early in the 17th century, 
political prisoners were detained without trial, many of them under the 
authority of what was known as /ettres de cachet. These letters were 
often sent to satisfy personal animosities. Among the many distinguished 
personages who were confined in the fortress during the reigns of Louis 
XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI were the famous “Man in the Iron 
Mask,” Marshal Richelieu, Voltaire, Fouquet and Cardinal de Rohan. 
Lettres de cachet were often given in blank and sometimes were even 
sold, thus putting the weapon of imprisonment at the disposal of anyone 
who had money. 

Of the many doctors whose cases appear in French literature and 
who were imprisoned for political purposes, either in the Bastille itself 
or in other prisons, we find the following: 

Jean de Pecquet, curiously enough, was not forcibly imprisoned but 
underwent a voluntary imprisonment in order to be with his friend, 
Fouquet, then the Minister of Finance, in the reign of Louis XIV. 
Pecquet was well known to science for his discovery of the rdle of the 
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lymphatics in man. He was also an eminent anatomist and physiologist. 
Fouquet underwent imprisonment in turn in the Chateau of Angers at 
Vincennes, in the Bastille, and finally in the Fortress of Pignerol. As 
Fouquet went from one prison to another, his friend Pecquet received 
an authorization to accompany the unfortunate Minister to his new 
residence. It is not known just how long Pecquet remained in the Bastille 
but he died in Paris in 1674, a number of years before the decease of 
his friend Fouquet. At the time of his death Pecquet was not under im- 
prisonment. 

Pierre Dalmas, a surgeon of Clermont in Auvergne, was imprisoned 
in 1678. He was accused of poisoning many women. Since Dalmas was 
partially blind he received permission to have a young boy, Jean Bernard, 
accompany him as a guide. Some four years and a half after his im- 
prisonment, an order was received by the Governor of the Bastille from 
the King to release him into the custody of an officer who was to place 
him in the General Hospital in Tours. At that time he was completely 
blind. 

Don Vincent Bertrand, a native of Naples but a French physician, 
was imprisoned in the latter part of the 17th century for espionage. He 
was shortly released as there seemed to be no grounds for his further 
imprisonment. 

Aubert de Saint-Etienne of Joinville was imprisoned in the Bastille 
in the first year of the 18th century, at which time he was living in 
Paris. He was charged with making horoscopes and also with manufac- 
turing various dangerous remedies with which he pretended marvelous 
cures. It was early discovered that he was of unsound mind, but he 
remained under imprisonment for some five years on account of his 
“extravagance and mysterious impicties.” He was released and trans- 
ferred to a hospital with the quaint note: “In order to see if his own 
remedies would bring back his sanity.’ 

A doctor-chemist named Caraffa, of German origin, was*shut up in 
the Bastille with his accomplice, a woman named Vincent, for having 
practiced sorcery and for counterfeiting and compounding drugs which 
had made many persons ill. He was released a year later. 

Claude Leroux, a boy surgeon, was imprisoned in 1712 for pretend- 
ing to cure all kinds of diseases with certain powders, and for invoking 
spirits. When he was incarcerated he had a large sum of money on his 
person and a license to practice medicine which was written upon parch- 
ment and which was a counterfeit diploma. He was soon released and 
probably returned to his compounding of love potions and medicines. 

Joseph Lemunier was imprisoned for taking part in some ridiculous 
affairs. In the company ‘of liveried lackeys, porters of Dukes and 
Duchesses, they attended what now might be called a swell party given 
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by the Duke of Orleans. Armed with batons they insulted and maltreated 
the guard, and threw to the ground many of the guests. A number of 
those taking part were imprisoned in the Bastille, including Dr. 
Lemunier. 

There were many other physicians of the time who were shut up 
on various suspicions, but it would seem as if the doctor were especially 
liable to the accusation of poisoning. Whenever a remedy had a bad 
effect, or if a person became worse following its administration, it was 
a simple matter for the doctor to be accused of poisoning and to be con- 
fined immediately. The short term of imprisonment most of them 
underwent makes it appear that the charges were as a rule unfounded. 





An Evaluation of Medical Book Reviews 


A Preliminary Study 
By JuLia E, WILSON 
(From The Library, School of Medicine, University of 
Maryland, Baltimore) 


LIMITED survey of periodical literature indicates that no recent 
critical studies have been made in the field of medical book 
reviews, Their adequacy and usefulness as aids in the selection 

of books for medical libraries apparently have not been criticized or 
measured either in the medical or in the library professional periodicals. 
In related subjects Doggett,? Bentley,? and Whitford* have made studies 
on the book reviewing adequacy of certain biological, chemical and 
technical journals in these respective fields. Anyone familiar with the 
book reviews in medical journals knows the great need for a critical 
study in this subject. 

The purpose of any critical data should be to call attention to the 
facts, to evaluate them according to standard criteria, and to draw con- 
clusions, with possible suggestions for improvement. In a limited study, 
such as this preliminary survey, one can give only a mere outline. The 
averages of the five publications under consideration do indicate the 
future possibilities of a more detailed and elaborate study of reviews in 
medical magazines. 

In the selection of journals from among the great number of medical 
periodicals now being published certain limitations had to be made. All 
foreign periodicals were excluded. Journals on highly specialized sub- 
jects, such as pathology, surgery, obstetrics, ophthalmology and pediatrics 
were eliminated. All pre-clinical magazines or the purely scientific jour- 
nals were excluded. Thus by contracting the field to very narrow limits 
we are able to study and measure more exactly and carefully the reviews 
published in clinical periodicals. 

Five journals were chosen as being not only representative in the field 
of medicine, but outstanding among American medical periodicals. The 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, one of the oldest continuous 
medical journals in the United States, was established in Philadelphia in 
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1820 and has been published by Lea and Febiger (or their predecessors ) 
from the beginning. For over one hundred years initialed book reviews 
have been an integral part of this magazine. The Annals of Internal 
Medicine is the official organ of the American College of Physicians. 
Most of the book reviews in the Annals are initialed. The Bulletin of 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, official publication of the medical school 
and hospital, was started in December, 1889, and from the very be- 
ginning has had initialed book reviews. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association is, as its title implies, the official organ of the na- 
tional society. Finally, The New England Journal of Medicine, estab- 
lished in 1828, is one of the oldest medical journals in the United 
States. It is the official publication of the Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire medical societies. It is similar to The Journal of the American 
Medical Association in two respects: it is a weekly and reviews are 
unsigned. 

It may be stated here that no attempt was made in this survey to 
ascertain the editorial policy of any of these periodicals regarding the 
choice of books, the selection of competent reviewers, the length and 
content of the reviews and whether they were to be signed or unsigned. 
Three of the journals have initialed book reviews. In the matter of 
signed book reviews, the policy of The New England Journal of Medi- 
cine was stated in a recent editorial entitled ‘‘Book Reviews:’’® 

During the many years that the Journal has been the official organ of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society the members of the editorial board have always 
been of the opinion that an anonymous review is likely to be more truly in- 
formative and useful than one that is signed or initialed. . . . This, of course, 
places considerable responsibility on the editorial staff, inasmuch as properly 
qualified reviewers must be selected. .. . 


Contrary views were expressed by Frank H. Lahey and Henry A. 
Christian, the one an eminent surgeon and the other a distinguished 
physician. Both of these men felt that if book reviews were signed, the 
criticism would be more constructive and useful not only to the author 
of the book in question, but also to potential reader or buyer. These 
differences of opinion are presented here merely to illustrate the two 
points of view. 

The year 1938 was selected, for this was a year before the war had 
limited the output of research and writing by the medical profession in 
this country or cut down on the importation of books. Paper materials, 
costs of printing and labor had not yet affected the publishing business. 
Twenty-seven reviews were chosen from each magazine, a total of 135 
reviews. 

The selection of criteria upon which to base the evaluation of these 
medical book reviews was made directly and indirectly from Haines’ 
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Living With Books.* The criteria which Miss Haines set up for scientific 
books were rearranged by Whitford in his study, “Evaluation of certain 
technical book reviewing media as book selection aids in a college tech- 
nical library.”* I have used a modification of Whitford’s plan. 

According to Haines any book of science should be judged by the 
following criteria:* 


Form (such as textbook or manual, elementary or advanced; reference 
work; professional monograph or treatise; presentation for the general read- 
er); subject (general or particular); and scope (complete, partial, highly 
specialized) indicate the fundamental character and organization of the work. 

Author's qualifications are of prime importance, in denoting both scien- 
tific authority and degree and kind of research represented. . . . 

Basis of work, though often implied in an author's qualification, should 
be clearly understood... . 

Purpose, if not sufficiently indicated in form, should be clearly ascer- 
tained—whether it is to record observations and results, to disclose a special 
body of knowledge, to summarize and generalize in broad survey, to expound 
a theory, to analyze or criticize the work of others, or to express a particular 
point of view, appeal to a particular group of readers. 

For manner of treatment and for qualities of structure and expression, the 
tests suggested for history are suitable. All effective presentation of science 
demands organization, ordered progression, precision of statement, and a 
direct, explicit style. . 

Date and publisher are important. New trends and achievements in all 
fields of modern science should have prompt recognition; and for applied 
science satisfactory library service depends upon up-to-date material; recent 
editions of standard works are to be preferred to older ones. Publisher’s im- 
print often conveys implication of value: scientific and technological books 
issued by publishers of first rank must as a rule conform to high standards of 
accuracy and competence. 

Such textual and physical characteristics as illustrations, charts, diagrams, 
tables, bibliographies, full and exact indexes, clear typographical presenta- 
tion, are essential features in the exposition of scientific fact. They must be 
considered in relation to the form and purpose of the work and their sig- 
nificance to readers. 


In addition to these factors, Haines mentioned another fundamental 
quality of all good book reviewing, that of comparison ‘with other 
books in the same field, or with works of similar character.’’* 

Whitford,* in rearranging the above criteria, divided them into two 
types—factual and critical. My modified and condensed grouping is 
given below: 


Content Criteria 


1. Author—to include author’s qualification and basis of his work 
2. Form—to indicate whether reference, textbook, manual, etc. 
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. Purpose—to indicate author's purpose in writing the book, his ob- 
jectives, and his point of view 

. Subject—to include subject matter covered as well as scope of book 

. Physical characteristics—to include format, type illustrations, plates, 
bibliographies, etc. 

. Presentation—to indicate the manner of treatment, style of writing, 
and effectiveness 

. Reliability—to indicate the accuracy of the author’s statements 

. Comparison—to include comparison with related books in the field, 
or similar works of the author 


Bullowa, Jesse G. M. 
AUTHOR 


The management of the pneumonias. 





TITLE EDITION 
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The imprint was omitted from the content criteria because it did not 
actually form a part of the reviewer's summary of the book. All. five 
publications carried information regarding the edition, publisher, date, 
etc. of each book at the very beginning of the review. 

Mimeographed forms were filled in and scored for each book that 
was graded. In case a book was reviewed by several journals the same 
form was used for all reviews, as illustrated in figure 1. 

The rating scale is similar to the one used by Bentley,* Doggett,’ 
and Whitford® in their studies. The grade of “0” was given when there 
was no comment whatsoever, not even an indirect reference to a certain 
point; “1’’ was the score if very little information was given, or even a 
bare hint; ‘‘2”’ was considered below average; ‘‘3’’ contained an average 
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amount of information; ‘‘4’’ was above average, or good; and the grade 
of “5” was given when the review on that point was excellent. 

In rating the various criteria by which these medical book reviews 
should be judged, it is only natural to assume that personal opinion 
cannot be discounted entirely. On the other hand, since all are graded 
on the same basis of merit, it would seem that any bias or error in judg- 
ment is more or less equalized. 

The criteria ratings of the five periodicals are shown in figure 2. 
In the column for grades on author we find that a total of 67 reviews re- 
ceived the rating of “0” because the reviewers failed to say anything 
about the author of the book. This means that just about half of the 
reviews did not score at all. Perhaps the reviewer took for granted that 
the reader was already well informed about the author and his qualifica- 
tions. In the block on purpose the grade of ‘‘S” was given to 17 different 
reviews because they gave excellent comments on the author’s objectives 
in writing the book. The norm 3.1 indicates that the reviews on this 
point gave an average amount of information on the purpose of the 
author. Very rarely was any comparison made with other works in the 
same field, a point to be stressed in discussing any scientific book. Occa- 
sionally a comment was made regarding the physical characteristics of 
the book itself, but many reviewers—nearly half, in fact—failed to give 


this essential information. Twenty-three reviewers gave excellent ac- 
counts of the subject matter and were rated ‘‘S.” It is no mere coinci- 
dence that the criterion subject should have the highest total average of 
3.3. The significant fact to be noted here is that no reviews had a rating 
of “0” on this point and only ten received the grade of “1.” The 
highest average—3.7—-was made by The American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences on this particular criterion. 
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Summarized below are the averages of the five periodicals: 


AJMS AIM BJHH JAMA NEJM 


Author 1 on Pe 1.8 1.8 
Form 25 2 1.9 2 

Purpose 3.2 2.9 2.9 : 3.1 
Subject 3.7 2.6 3 , 3.4 
Physical Characteristics 2 1 1 ‘ 1.3 
Presentation 2.6 2.4 2 j 25 
Reliability 2.6 2.5 2 2,3 
Comparison 1 a a 1 


Total Averages 2.3 1.8 1.7 : 2.2 


The Journal of the American Medical Association, with an average 
of 3 or better on four different points, namely, purpose, subject, relia- 
bility and form, attained the highest average of the five magazines, with 
a score of 2.5. Both The American Journal of the Medical Sciences and 
The New England Journal of Medicine had a rating of 3 or better on 
two different criteria, and were second and third respectively. Actually 
the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital and the Annals of Internal 
Medicine failed to attain the average score on more than half of the 
criteria. 

We can compare the grades in another way by arranging the criteria 
in the following graduated form: 


Criteria Score 


Subject 3.3 
Purpose 3.1 
Reliability 2.5 
Presentation 2.4 
Form 2.2 
Physical Characteristics 1.3 
Author 1.2 
Comparison 8 


Total -e 


A profile of criteria is illustrated in figure 3. 

These reviews of medical books had a total average grade of 2.1 by 
the standards set up by Haines.‘ It was found that they do not measure 
up to the ratings received by reviews in chemical and biological periodi- 
cals. The reviews in technology magazines were far superior to those in 
medical journals. It must be remembered that in this preliminary survey 
only 135 reviews were studied, whereas more than twice this number 
were covered in the surveys mentioned above. Bentley’ analyzed 513 
book reviews and Whitford® 437. 

A characteristic common among the medical reviews is their brevity. 
The absence of the essentials necessary to meet standard book reviewing 
seems to tie in with the shortness of the reviews. Most of them were about 
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100 or 200 words long. They ranged anywhere from 48 words to 950 
words in length. The periodical in which the 48-word review appeared 
had in the same issue another review of about 684 words, thus showing 
an utter disregard for standardization in quantity as well as quality. 
Typical of the shorter reviews is the concise “book notice” below:* 


Clinical Roentgenology of the Digestive Tract, Maurice Feldman. 1014 
pp. Baltimore: William Wood & Co., 1938. $10.00. 

It is difficult not to be too laudatory of this book, which is well balanced 
throughout, well written and splendidly illustrated and has a comprehensive 
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Prorite or CRITERIA 
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bibliography. Every roentgenologist should own it. Indeed it would seem to 
be a necessity for any internist. It does not unduly stress the advantages of 
roentgenological studies but candidly states their limitations as well. It is well 
documented with statistics from the medical literature as well as from the 
author’s broad personal experience. 


This 78-word review would be rated in the following manner: the grade 
of “1” would be given on author, purpose, subject, presentation, and 
reliability; the grade of “2” would be given on physical characteristics; 
and the grade of “0” would be given on form and comparison. Not 
always were the longest reviews the best reviews, but they stood a better 
chance of a higher rating than a short “book notice’ such as the one 
just given. 

The one commendable feature of medical book reviews is the com- 
parative promptness with which books are reviewed. The highest number 
of reviews appeared within five months after the book was copyrighted. 
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Whitford’s study* of technology journals revealed that nine months had 
elapsed before the largest number of reviews appeared. Actually the 
range is very wide among the medical journals in this survey, as is 
indicated in figures 4 and 5. The earliest review was printed within a 
month after the book was off the press, while the latest review did not 
come out until 30 months after the appearance of the book. The New 
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England Journal of Medicine, a weekly, has the most consistent record 
for promptness in this study, a third of the reviews being published with- 
in three months after the books were copyrighted. 

An example of this promptness and the lack of it can be illustrated 
in the following example: The New England Journal of Medicine was 
reviewing the second edition of Meakin’s Practice of Medicine only a few 
months after the Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hos pital had published 
its review of the first edition. The latter periodical had waited 18 months 
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before reviewing Meakin’s first edition, ignoring the fact that the second 
was already in preparation. Actually the review in the Bulletin received 
an excellent rating, but one wonders how useful it was a year and a half 


after the book was published. 
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Organization and Development of the 
Winnebago County Medical Library 


By ELEANOR G. STEINKE,* Librarian, The Winnebago 
County Medical Library, Rockford, Illinois 


HE NEED for medical libraries in communities far from a medical 

school and its facilities has often been met with the establishment 

of a medical library by the local medical society. Miss Mildred 
R. Crowe, in an article published in the Bulletin of the Medical Library 
Association, ““A Medical Society Library in a Public Library,’ wrote: 
“The problem of providing medical library facilities is often a difficult 
matter for small or. medium sized medical societies to solve. This is 
especially true when the society is located in a community where there 
is no medical school.” A typical example is the city of Rockford in 
Winnebago County, Illinois, approximately one hundred miles from the 
Ugiversity of Wisconsin and from medical schools in Chicago. 

The Winnebago County Medical Society is an active group of about 
one hundred and fifty practicing physicians, of whom one third 
are now in service. They hold weekly luncheon meetings and regular 
clinical-pathological conferences at which original papers are pre- 
sented by the physicians. Just outside of the city of Rockford Camp 
Grant is located, a medical training and replacement center, whose 
personnel consists of about 15,000 men and officers. Since the members 
of the Winnebago County Medical Society felt a definite need for a 
medical library, a special library committee was appointed, under the 
distinguished chairmanship of Dr. W. L. Crawford, who has been 
largely responsible for the success of the library. This committee visited 
medical libraries in the middle west during 1940-1941, organized its 
plans and ideas for a library, and formulated the following objectives 
for the establishment of a medical library: 

a) Recent editions of textbooks should be obtained for each specialty 
of medical science and for some allied subjects. 


* Miss Steinke is now Assistant in the Library, Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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b) About 70 current medical pesiodionls published in English should 
be available. 

c) The library should be located geographically accessible to the 
majority of medical society members in Winnebago County, open during 
hours most opportune for practicing physicians, comfortable, inviting, 

uiet. 

d) A full-time, trained medical librarian should be secured. 

e) Financial assistance for the project should be obtained, partly 
from the individual physicians, partly from an anonymous donor who 
had expressed interest in the library and a desire to contribute funds. 

Members of the medical society were asked to contribute their text- 
books and journals, and in this way, most of the desired periodicals were 
available immediately; and these, together-with a goodly number of 
old volumes which were given, formed the nucleus of the library. 
Through the Medical Library Association Exchange, the journal files 
have been increased and completed. Prepared lists of suggested ma- 
terial for medical libraries** were found very helpful in selecting ma- 
terial, and much good advice was given by librarians of the American 
College of Surgeons, the American Medical Association, the Children’s 
Memorial Hospital in Chicago, the John Crerar Library, the University 
of Illinois, and the University of Wisconsin. All of these libraries were 
generous in donating their duplicate material to the Winnebago County 
Medical Library which now has about 3,000 volumes. 

Locating the library proved to be a real problem. Because of in- 
sufficient space in the Rockford Public Library and the fact that” it 
could not house material for a specialized organization, it was out of the 
question to consider that location. Although the logical place seemed 
to be in a Rockford hospital, this arrangement was unsatisfactory since 
there are three equally fine institutions in the city, each of which was 
interested in housing the proposed library. 

An alternative was suggested in the recently erected library of Rock- 
ford College, and a section of the mezzanine floor of this building was 
chosen as the most suitable and convenient location for the medical 
library. In retrospect the medical society has realized that this choice was 
satisfactory only for the foundation of the library. The technical material 
in the college library supplemented the meager collection of the medical 
library in its beginning, and it was found that the college students, 
particularly science majors, made frequent use of the medical books and 
journals, Under this arrangement, the medical society was free from 
the burdens of rent and utility expenses. However the distance of the 
library from the hospitals and office buildings was a serious detriment 
to the anticipated extensive use of the library. 
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From the suggestions offered by the American Library Association, 
the Medical Library Association, and other sources, names of applicants 
were selected for the position of librarian. One was chosen who had had 
training in library science, practice work at the Mayo Clinic Library, 
and had been librarian in a hospital medical library for three years. 

The Library Committee, whose chairman is reappointed each year and 
whose four other members are appointed annually by the society presi- 
dent, directs the policies and activities of the library. 

Any physician is granted all privileges of the medical library, and 
laymen upon the recommendation of a physician. Staff and personnel of 
Camp Grant, faculty and students of Rockford College, are also free 
to use the material and the librarian’s services. All material in the 
library, except the reference indices, is available for loan. The hours 
during which the library is open have been changed several times, and 
the most convenient period seems to be 8:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. Monday 
through Friday, and 8:30 A.M. to 12:00 noon on Saturday. Physicians 
may obtain a key if they wish to use the library at other times. 

No rule has been made regarding the length of time books and 
periodicals may be kept by the physician. It is customary for the material 
to be returned as soon as the borrower has finished with it, and when 
the librarian requests the return of a book out on loan, the volume is 
always returned promptly. Messenger service was used during the first 
year, but with the advent of gasoline rationing, the manpower shortage, 
etc., this method had to be abandoned. 

To supplement the small original collection, a vertical file has been 
maintained, to include pamphlet material and reprints of articles in 
journals not held in the library. Literature printed and distributed by 
pharmaceutical houses, such as the annotated bibliographies on penicillin 
published by various pharmaceutical houses, is included in this 
file. All of the material is indexed by author and subject on cards which 
are filed in a catalog separate from the main catalog; and the material 
is kept in manila folders arranged alphabetically by broad subjects: 
allergy, bones and joints, cancer, diabetes, etc. At the lower right hand 
corner of the catalog card is placed the subject of the manila folder i in 
which the reprint or pamphlet may be found. 

Interlibrary loan has been used frequently and to great advantage; 
large libraries have been exceedingly courteous and generous in ex- 
tending privileges. 

Perhaps the most important routine in the library is the maintenance 
of an index to current journals; as each issue is received, the articles 
are indexed by subjects on cards which also are kept in a separate catalog. 
When the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus arrives, these cards are 
weeded out, and those are destroyed which cover articles included in 
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the Q.C.I.M. The value of such a file has proved itself many times, 
particularly for the physicians who use the library during the hours 
when the librarian is not on duty. 

Current journals are kept on cabinet shelves in a section near the 
entrance. At first all textbooks and bound journals were shelved together 
by general subjects, such as medicine, surgery, dermatology, neurology 
& psychiatry, obstetrics & gynecology, etc., for the purpose of showing 
each doctor the material available in his specialty, and also what was 
lacking. However, this system was discarded after three years, as it was 
unwieldy and impractical for a growing library. In the fall of 1944, 
three years after the library's inception, the library was moved to a 
new location, and an alphabetical arrangement of bound journal volumes 
was instituted; textbooks were classified according to the Boston Medical 
Library Classification system and were shelved separately. 

By the end of the second year, the allotted space provided in the 
Rockford College library for the Winnebago County Medical Library 
was filled, and the medical society was convinced that a more central 
location was necessary. It had been proven that the library was no longer 
an experiment, but that it filled a definite need and was a significant con- 
tribution not only to members of the Winnebago County Medical Society, 
but also to the community of Rockford. Therefore in the fall of 1944, 
the library was moved to an auditorium and lecture room used by the 
staff members of one of the local hospitals, near the center of the city of 
Rockford. The immediate and obvious increase in the use of the library, 
at a time when all physicians lack opportunity formerly devoted to study 
and research, seems to have justified this change. 

However, the Winnebago County Medical Society feels that this is 
only a temporary location for its medical library. Plans have been 
made for the postwar era in which the medical society will erect its 
own building, complete with lecture room, facilities for dinner and 
luncheon meetings, and space for the library as the main feature and 
perhaps the focal point. 
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Selective Check-List* of Books Published in 
the United States in Medicine and the Allied 
Sciences from 1939-June 1944 


Compiled by EILEEN R. CUNNINGHAM, Librarian, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, Tennessee. Member repre- 
senting the M.L.A. on the Joint Committee on A Book Campaign 

for Devastated Libraries 


T THE instigation of the International Relations Board of the 
American Library Association, compilation was begun of a list of 
significant scholarly publications which have appeared since 1938 

in the United States. The primary purpose of this project is to furnish 
information on a selective basis for foreign scholars and librarians who 
have been cut off from access to regular sources of news concerning the 
publications which have appeared in this country during the war period. 
It was also believed that it might prove useful as a basis of acquisition 
for those who are interested in the rehabilitation of libraries and centers 
of learning in the war stricken areas. 

The Medical Library Association was asked to aid in the preparation 
of the section on medicine. At the request of Miss Marshall, the President 
of the Association, and of Mrs. Alderson, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, I compiled a tentative list which was then sent for evaluation 
to twenty-five outstanding physicians, many of whom were authors in 
their own right, and to professors in important medical schools in differ- 
ent parts of the country, with a view to obtaining the opinion of com- 
petent experts in the various special subject fields represented. Priority 
rating was indicated by affixing the numerals 1, 2, or 3 against each title, 
with 1 indicating those thought the most important. Suggestions for 
omission and additional titles were also earnestly solicited. We received 
a very generous response and much evidence of interest on the part of the 
physicians and scientists to whom the list was sent and we are extremely 
grateful for their aid. The trend in evaluation for a given title was very 


* Copies of this list at $.15 each will be made available to those who place 
their orders immediately with the Editor, Bulletin of the Medical Library Association, 
11,000 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 
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uniform, surprisingly so when one considers that the persons consulted 
were in widely scattered parts of the country and in different types of 
institutions. Consequently, there were very few instances where the 
opinions expressed were so diverse that the compiler was forced to make 
an arbitrary decision. 

Because of the interest evidenced by some of the librarians and physi- 
cians who had seen the list in manuscript form and because we realize that 
only a very small proportion of the titles on this list can be included in 
the more general list, where medicine will form only a small part of the 
total, and above all, because we believe immediate access to it may be 
of aid to foreign colleagues, it was decided to publish it without further 
delay. 

All titles which received unanimous or heavily preponderant votes of 
1 have been marked * in this list; the remainder of the titles represent 
second choices with a very few of the third choices, as the majority of 
those which received unanimous votes of 3, together or with those for 
which there were suggestions for omission, were not included here. At 
first, emphasis was placed on publications representing research and 
monographs of a special nature, rather than on ‘“‘text-books,” but as 
suggestions for additions came in it was evident that those whose advice 
we sought preferred to indicate as well the best of the recent text-books 
in their special field. Therefore, quite a few have been included. 

We realize that those familiar with the literature in the various 
subjects, when glancing over this list, will be startled and disturbed by 
the absence of many familiar titles, and may be, therefore, under mis- 
apprehensions regarding its scope and purpose. For this reason, certain 
important factors must be borne firmly in mind: 


1. This list should never be considered as a basic bibliography of any sub- 
ject. Some of the most important works in a given field may not have been 
included because they were either not published during the period, 1939- 
June 1944, or they may represent foreign work, and that would exclude them. 
It was particularly difficult to be sure of the exclusion of British titles because 
of the fact that many British scientists have been making use of publishing 
facilities in this country during the war period. Should we, inadvertently, 
have claimed some book by its inclusion here, we beg indulgence. Where re- 
cent editions of books were originally British, but have now appeared in re- 
visions and are edited by American authors, for example, “Gray's Anatomy,” 
they have been included, 

2. Inevitably, because human judgment is a very variable factor, we realize 
that many may disagree with some of the decisions to include or omit certain 
titles. 

3. Any check-list, particularly in scientific subjects, is out of date almost 
as soon as printed. Therefore, in using it as an acquisition guide, care should 
be taken always to ask for the latest edition that has appeared. 
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Notwithstanding its many shortcomings, we hope this list will serve 
to help our colleagues in various parts of the world to overcome some 
of the difficulties produced by abnormal conditions incident to the war. 

For comprehensive, non-selective bibliographies, readers are referred 
to the list of books which appears in the front of each volume of the 
American Medical Association’s Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus. 

It is suggested that any person or library possessing duplicate or 
un-needed copies of any of the books listed here, write to the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, Library of Congress Annex, Study 
251, Washington (25) D.C., or to the Joint Committee on a Book 
Campaign for Devastated Libraries and ask where such material should 
be deposited for ultimate use in foreign countries. 


CHECK-LIST 
1939-JUNE 1944 
ALLERGY see INFECTION, IMMUNITY, ANAPHYLAXIS AND SEROLOGY 
ANATOMY, HISTOLOGY, EMBRYOLOGY 


*AREY, L. B. Developmental anatomy. 4th ed. Saunders, 1940. Pp. 612. 
$6.75 

*CALLANDER, C. L. Surgical anatomy. 2nd ed. Saunders, 1939. Pp. 858. 
$10.00 

GRANT, J. C. B. Atlas of anatomy. Williams and Wilkins, 1943. Pp. 379. 
$10.00 

*Gray, HENRY, ed. by Lewis, W. H. Anatomy of the human body. 24th ed. 
Lea, 1942. Pp. 1380. $12.00 

HUETTNER, A. F. Fundamentals of comparative embryology of the verte- 
brates. Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 416. $4.50 

*MaKksIMov, A. A. and BLoom, W. Textbook of histology. 4th ed. rev. 
Saunders, 1942. Pp. 562. $7.00 

*Morris, H., ed. by Shaeffer, J. Human anatomy. 10th ed, Blakiston, 1942. 
Pp. 1635. $12.00 

Weiss, P. Principles of development: a textbook in experimental embry- 
ology. Holt, 1939. Pp. 601. $5.00 

*WINDLE, W. F. Physiology of the fetus: origin and extent of function in 
prenatal life. Saunders, 1940. Pp. 249. $4.50 


ANESTHESIA 

*ApAMS, R. C, Intravenous anesthesia. Hoeber, 1944. Pp. 663. $12.00 

GILLESPIE, N. A. Endotracheal anesthesia. Univ. Wis. Press, 1941. Pp. 187. 
$4.00 

*LuNDY, J. S. Clinical anesthesia: a manual of clinical anesthesiology. Saun- 
ders, 1942. Pp. 771. $9.00 

*NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, DIVISION OF MEDICAL SCIENCES. Com- 
mittee on anesthesia. Fundamentals of anesthesia. Amer. Med. Assn., 
1944, Pp, 231. $2.50 
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AVIATION 

*AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, SECTION 
ON MEDICAL ScIENCES. Aerobiology. . . . A symposium. Publication No. 
17. The Assn., 1942. Pp. 289. $3.00 

* ARMSTRONG, H. G. Principles and practice of aviation medicine. 2nd ed. 
Wood, 1943. Pp. 514, $6.50 

GEMMILL, C. L. Physiology in aviation. Thomas, 1943. Pp. 129. $2.00 

*HorrF, E. C. and FuLTon, J. F. A bibliography of aviation medicine. 
Thomas, 1942. Pp. 237. $4.00 


BACTERIOLOGY 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Genetics of 
pathogenic organisms. Publications No. 12. Science Press, 1940. Pp. 90. 
$2.00 

*Frost, W. D. and ENGELBRECHT, M. A. The streptococci; their descrip- 
tions, classification, and distribution. Willdof Book Co., 1940, Pp. 172. 
$4.25 

*JORDAN, E. O. and Burrows, W. Textbook of bacteriology. 13th ed. 
Saunders, 1941. Pp. 731. $6.00 

REYNIERS, J. A., ed. Micrurgical and germ-free techniques. Their application 
to experimental biology and medicine. Thomas, 1943. Pp. 274. $5.00 

*ZINSSER, H, and BAYNE-JONES, S. A textbook, of bacteriology. 8th ed. Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1939. Pp. 990. $8.00 


BIOLOGY, BIOMETRY, ETC. 

*CUMMINS, H. and Mup1o, C. Finger prints, palms and soles. Blakiston 
1943. Pp. 309. $4.50 

*Evans, H. M. Essays in biology in honor of Herbert M. Evans. Written 
by his friends. Univ. Calif. Press, 1943. Pp. 686. $10.00 

HENRY, G. W. Sex variants; a study of homosexual patterns. Hoeber, 1941. 
v. 1, 546. v. 2, 549-1179. $12.50 for set 

*PEARL, R. Introduction to medical biometry and statistics. 3rd ed. Saunders, 
1940. Pp. 537. $7.00 

RASHEVsKY, N. Advances and applications of mathematical biology. Univ. 
Chicago Press. 1940. Pp. 228. $2.00 


BLOOD AND LYMPHATICS 

*DRINKER, C. K. Lane medical lectures: the lymphatic system. . . . Stan- 
ford Univ. Pub. univ. ser., med. sci. v. 4, No. 2. Stanford Univ. Press, 
1942. Pp. 101. $2.25 

DRINKER, C. K. and YorFEy, J. M. Lymphatics, lymph and lymphoid tis- 
sue: Harvard, 1941. Pp. 406. $4.00 

*KILDUFFE, R. A. and De BakeEy, M. The blood bank and the technique 
and therapeutics of transfusions. Mosby, 1942. Pp. 558. $7.50 

*KRACKE, R. R. Diseases of the blood and atlas of hematology. . . . 2nd ed. 
Lippincott, 1941. Pp. 692. $15.00 
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*Mupp, S. and THALHIMER, W. editors. Blood substitutes and blood trans- 
fusion. Thomas, 1942. Pp. 407. $5.00 

NyGaarp, K. K. Hemorrhagic diseases. Mosby, 1941. Pp. 320. $5.50 

Quick, A. J. The hemorrhagic diseases and the physiology of hemostasis. 
Thomas, 1942. Pp. 340. $5.00 

SCUDDER, J. Shock: blood studies as a guide to therapy. Lippincott, 1940. 
Pp. 315. $5.50 

*WIENER, A. S. Blood groups and transfusion. 3rd ed. Thomas, 1943. Pp. 
438. $7.50 

*WINTROBE, M. M. Clinical hematology. Lea, 1942. Pp. 792. $10.00 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. A symposium on the blood and blood-forming 
organs. Univ. Wis. Press, 1939. Pp. 264. $3.50 


BONES, JOINTS AND MUSCLES 


ALBEE, F, H. and KusHNER, A. Bone graft surgery in disease. injury ond de- 
formity. Appleton, Century, 1940. Pp. 403. $7.50 

*BENNETT, G. A., WAINE, H. and BAUER, W. Changes in the knee joint 
at various ages. Commonwealth Fund, 1942. Pp. 97. $2.50 

Dickson, F. D. and Dive.ey, R. L. Functional disorders of the foot: their 
diagnosis and treatment. Lippincott, 1939. Pp. 305. $5.00 

ERIcH, J. B. and AusTIN, L, T. Traumatic injuries of facial bones: an atlas 
of treatment. Saunders, 1944, Pp. 600. $6.00 

FERGUSON, A. B. Roentgen diagnosis of the extremities and spine. Enl. ed. 
Hoeber, 1941. Pp. 462. $12.00 


*Key, J. A, and CONWELL, H. E, Management of fractures, dislocations and 
sprains. 3rd ed. Mosby, 1942. Pp. 1303. $12.50 

*STEINDLER, A. Orthopaedic operations. Thomas, 1940. Pp. 766. $9.00 

*THOMA, K. H. Traumatic surgery of the jaws including first-aid treatment. 
Mosby, 1942. Pp. 315. $6.00 


CANCER see TUMORS 


CHILDREN AND CHILDREN’S DISEASES 


*BAKWIN, R. M. and BAKwWIN, H. Psychologic care during infancy and child- 
hood. Appleton, 1942. Pp. 317. $3.50 

*GESELL, A. and AMATRUDA, C. S. Developmental diagnosis: normal and ab- 
normal child development. . . . Hoeber, 1941. Pp. 447. $6.50 

GESELL, A., ILG, F. L., LEARNED, J., and Ames, L. B. Infant and child in 
the culture of today. Harper, 1943. Pp. 399. $4.00 

GESELL A., AMATRUDA, C. S., CASTNER, B. M. and THOMPSON, H, Biog- 
raphies of child development: the mental growth careers of eighty-four 
infants and children. Hoeber, 1939. Pp. 328. $3.75 

*GESELL, A. et al. The first five years of life: a guide to the study of the 
preschool child from the Yale clinic of child development. Harper, 1940. 
Pp. 393. $3.50 

HEss, J. H. and LUNDEEN, E. C. The premature infant. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. 309. $3.50 
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*Ho.t, L. E. and HowLanp, J. Holt’s diseases of infancy and childhood: 
.., 11th ed. Appleton-Century, 1940. Pp. 1421. $10.00 
*Macy, I. G. Nutrition and chemical growth in childhood. Thomas, 1942-43. 
v. 1, Pp. 424. $5.00. v. 2, Pp. 900. $10.00 
*Marriott, W. M. and JEAN, P. C, Infant nutrition. 3rd ed. Mosby, 1941. 
Pp. 475. $5.50 
Moonie, W. The doctor and the difficult child. Commonwealth Fund, 1940, 
Pp. 214, $1.50 
*PorTER, L. and CarTER, W. E. Management of the sick infant and child. 
6th ed. Mosby, 1942. Pp. 977. $11.50 
Rocers, C. R. The clinical treatment of the problem child. Houghton, 1939. 
Pp. 406. $3.00 
STuART, H. C., HILL, P. and SHAw, C. Studies from the center for research 
in child health and development, Harvard university. . .. Monographs of 
the society for research in child development. v. 5, No. 3. Nat. Res. 
Council, 1940. Pp. 190. $1.25 
*WiTMER, H. L. Psychiatric clinics for children with special reference to 
state programs. Commonwealth Fund, 1940. Pp. 437. $2.50 


CLIMATOLOGY AND METEOROLOGY 
*MILLs, C. A. Medical climatology . . . Thomas, 1939. Pp. 296. $4.50 


DENTISTRY AND STOMATOLOGY 


*AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Flourine 
and dental health. The Assn., 1942. Pp. 101. $3.00 

ANTHONY, L. P., ed. American textbook of prosthetic dentistry. 7th ed. rev. 
Lea, 1942. Pp. 926. $11.00 

BRODERICK, F. W. The principles of dental medicine: the medical aspects 
of dental disease. 3rd ed. Mosby, 1939. Pp. 575. $7.50 

*EHRICH, W. E. Pathology for students and practitioners of dentistry. Lea, 
1941. Pp. 509. $5.50 

*KRONFELD, R. Histopathology of the teeth and their surrounding struc- 
tures. 2nd ed. Lea, 1939. Pp. 504. $7.00 

*MEAD, S. V. Oral surgery. 2nd ed. Mosby, 1940. Pp. 1315. $12.50 

. . Diseases of the mouth, Sth ed. Mosby, 1940. Pp. 1059. $12.50 

*PRINZ, H. and GREENBAUM, S. S. Diseases of the mouth and their treat- 
ment. 2nd ed. Lea, 1939. Pp. 670. $9.00 

*THOMA, K, H. Oral diagnosis with suggestions of treatment. 2nd ed. rev. 

Saunders, 1943. Pp. 495. $6.75 
. Oral pathology: a histological roentgenological and clinical study 

of the diseases of the teeth, jaws and mouth. Mosby, 1941. Pp. 1306. 

$15.00 


* 


Warp, M. L., ed. The American textbook of operative dentistry. 7th ed. 
Lea, 1940. Pp. 925. $11.00 
WinTEeR, L., A textbook of exodontia. 4th ed. Mosby, 1940. Pp. 520, $10.00 
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DERMATOLOGY ° 

McCarty, L. Diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the hair. Mosby, 
1940. Pp. 671. $9.50 

PARDO-CASTELLO, V. Diseases of the nails, 2nd ed. Thomas, 1941. Pp. 193. 
$3.50 

*SULZBERGER, M. B. Dermatologic allergy: an introduction in the form 
of a series of lectures, Thomas, 1940. Pp. 540. $8.50 

SUTTON, R. L. and SuTTON, R. L., JR. Diseases of the skin. 10th ed. Mosby, 
1939. Pp. 1,549. $15.00 


DIAGNOSIS 


*American Public Health Association, diagnostic procedures and reagents: 
techniques for the laboratory diagnosis and control of the communicable 
diseases. Am. Pub. Health Assn. 1941. Pp. 352. $2.75 

*CABOT, R. C. and ADAms, F. D, Physical diagnosis. 13th ed, Wood, 1942. 
Pp. 888. $5.00 

*KoLMER, J. A. Clinical diagnosis by laboratory examination. New York, 
Appleton-Century, 1943. Pp, 1239. $8.00 

LOEWENBERG, S. A. Medical diagnosis and symptomatology. 5th ed. Davis, 
1941. Pp. 1139. $12.00 

*PULLEN, R. L., ed. Medical diagnosis (applied physical diagnosis). Saun- 
ders, 1944. Pp. 1106. $10.00 

Simmons, J. S. and GENTzKow, C. J. Laboratory methods of the United 
States Army. 5th ed. Lea, 1944, Pp. 823. $7.50 

*TASSMAN, I. S. The eye manifestations of internal diseases. Mosby, 1942. 
Pp. 542. $9.50 

Topp, J. C. and SANForD, A. H. Clinical diagnosis by laboratory methods 
.. . 10th ed. Saunders, 1943. Pp. 911. $6.00 


DIATHETIC AND DEFICIENCY DISEASES 
*DuNCAN, G. G., ed. Diseases of metabolism. Saunders, 1942. Pp. 985. 
$12.00 
*JosLIN, E. P., Root, H. F., WHITE, P., and MARBLE, A. The treatment 
of diabetes mellitus, 7th ed. Lea, 1940, Pp. 783. $7.50 
*YOUMANS, J. B. and PATTON, E. W. Nutritional deficiencies: diagnosis and 
treatment. 2nd ed. Lippincott, 1943. Pp. 389. $5.00 


DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 

* ALVAREZ, W. C. Nervousness, indigestion and pain. Harper, 1943. Pp. 
488. $5.00 

BABKIN, B. P. Secretory mechanism of the digestive glands. Hoeber, 1943. 
Pp. 900, $12.00 

*Bockus, H. L. et al. Gastro-enterology. Saunders, 1943. 3 v. $35.00 per 
set. 

LICHTMAN, S. S. Diseases of the liver, gallbladder and bile ducts. Lea, 1942. 
Pp. 906, $11.00 
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LIVINGSTON, E. M. and Pack, G. T. End-results in the treatment of gastric 
cancer. Hoeber, 1939. Pp. 179. $3.00 

*RANKIN, F. W. and GRAHAM, A. S, Cancer of the colon and rectum: its 
diagnosis and treatment. Thomas, 1939. Pp. 358. $5.50 

*VINSON, P. P. The diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the esophagus. 
Thomas, 1940. Pp. 224. $4.00 

*WAaALTERS, W. et al. Carcinoma and other malignant inten of the stomach. 
Saunders, 1942. Pp. 576. $8.50 

*WALTERS, W, and SNELL, A. M. Diseases of the gallbladder and bile ducts. 
Saunders, 1940, Pp. 645. $10.00 

*WANGENSTEEN, O. H. Intestinal obstructions: a physiological and clinical 
consideration. 2nd ed. Thomas, 1942. Pp. 484. $7.00 

*WuHiTE, B. V., Cops, S. and JONEs, C. M. Mucous colitis: a psychological 
medical study of sixty cases. Psychosomatic medicine, Monograph 1. . . 
Nat. Res. Council, 1939. Pp. 103. $2.00 

*Wo tr, S. and Wo.Fr, H. G, Human gastric function. Oxford, 1943. Pp. 
195. $4.75 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS, BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


*JORDAN, E. P., ed. Standard nomenclature of disease; and standard nomen- 
clature of operations... . A.M.A., 1242. Pp. 1022. $4.00 
*MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. A handbook of medical library practice 
including annotated bibliographical guides to the literature and history 
of the medical and allied sciences. Am. Libr. Assn., 1943. Pp. 609. 
$5.00 
EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


*AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Graduate medical education in the 
United States. 1939-1940. The Assn., 1940. Pp. 243. $0.40 

° . Council on medical education. Weiskotten et al. Medical educa- 
tion in the United States 1934-1939. The Assn., 1940. Pp. 259. $1.00 

*EBAUGH, F. G. and RyMer, C. A. Psychiatry in medical education. Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1942. Pp. 619. $3.50 

*FLEXNER, S. The evolution and organization of the University clinic. Ox- 
ford, 1939. Pp. 41, $1.25 

*GREGG, A. The furtherance of medical research. Yale Univ. Press, 1941. 
Pp. 129. $2.00 

* WORTHING, A. G. and GEFFNER, J. Treatment of experimental data. Wiley, 
1943. Pp, 342. $4.50 


ENDOCRINE GLANDS 


* ALLEN, E., DANFORTH, C. H. and Doisy, E. A., editors. Sex and internal 
secretions: 2nd ed. Williams and Wilkins, 1939. Pp. 1346. $12.00 

CorNER, G. W. The hormones in human reproduction. Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1942, Pp. 265. $2.75 

GOLDZIEHER, M. A. The endocrine glands. Appleton-Century, 1939. Pp. 
916. $10.00 

*GREULICH, W. W. et al. Somatic and endocrine studies of puberal and ado- 
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lescent boys. Monographs of the society for research in child develop- 
ment. v. 7. Nat. Res. Council, 1942. Pp. 85. $1.50 

HERTZLER, A. E, Diseases of the thyroid gland. Hoeber, 1941. Pp. 670. 
$8.50 

HOFFMAN, J. Female endocrinology. Saunders, 1944. Pp. 788. $10.00 

Hoskins, R. G. Endocrinology: the glands and their functions. Norton, 
1941. Pp. 388. $4.00 

*VAN DyKE, H. B, The physiology and pharmacology of the pituitary body. 
v. 2. Univ. Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 402. $4.50 

*VAN Dyke, H. B. et al. Protein hormones of the pituitary body. Annals 
of the New York Academy of Sciences, v, 43. N. Y. Acad. Sc., 1943. 
Pp. 253-426. $2.00 : 

Wo tr, W. Endocrinology in modern practice. 2nd ed. Saunders, 1939. Pp. 
1077. $10.00 


FOOD, DIETETICS, NUTRITION 

*AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. Handbook of nutrition. The Assn., 
1943. Pp. 586. $2.50 

BARBORKA, C, J. Treatment by diet. 4th ed. Lippincott, 1939. Pp. 691. 
$5.00 

BocGart, L. J. Nutrition and physical fitness. 3rd ed. Saunders, 1939. Pp. 
602. $3.00 

CUMMINGS, R. O. The American and his food: a history of food habits 
in the United States. Rev. ed. Univ. Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 304. $2.50 

*Dack, G. M. Food poisoning. Univ. Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. 138. $2.00 

McLEsTER, J. S. Nutrition and diet in health and disease. 3rd ed. Saunders, 
1939. Pp, 838. $8.00 

PRENTICE, E. P. Hunger and history: the influence of hunger on human his- 
tory. Harper, 1939. Pp. 286. $3.00 

PricE, W. A, Nutrition and physical degeneration: a comparison of primi- 
tive and modern diets and their effects, Hoeber, 1939. Pp. 431. $5.00 

*RosE, M. D. Foundation of nutrition. 4th ed. rev. Macmillan, 1944, Pp. 
594. $3.75 

*SHERMAN, H. C, and LANForp, C. S. Essentials of nutrition, 2nd ed. Mac- 
millan, 1943. Pp. 442. $3.50 

SHRADER, J.‘H. Food control: its public-health aspects. Wiley, 1939. Pp. 
513. $4.00 

*U. S. DEPARTMENT AGRICULTURE. Food and Life. Supt. of Documents, 
1939. Pp. 1165. $1.50 


GENITO-URINARY SYSTEM 
*BARNES, R. W. Endoscopic prostatic surgery. Mosby, 1943. Pp. 232. $6.00 
*MCLELLAN, F. C. The neurogenic bladder. Thomas, 1939. Pp. 206. $4.00 
*OLIvER, J. Architecture of the kidney in chronic Bright’s disease. Hoeber, 
1939, Pp. 257. $10.00 
ROBERTSON, H. E. Hydronephrosis and pyelitis (pyelo-nephritis) of preg- 
nancy: etiology and pathogenesis, An historical review. Saunders, 1944. 
Pp. 332. $4.50 
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*SmiTH, H. W. Studies in the physiology of the kidney. Porter lecture No. 9. 
Univ. of Kansas, 1939. Pp. 106. $1.00 


GYNECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS 


*Curtis, A. H. A textbook of gynecology. 4th ed. Saunders, 1942. Pp. 723. 
$8.00 

*DeLee, J. B. and GREENHILL, J. P. Principles and practice of obstetrics. 8th 
ed, Saunders. 1943. Pp. 1101. $10.00 

*DIECKMANN, W. J. The toxemias of pregnancy. Mosby, 1941. Pp. 521. 
$7.50 

FINDLEY, P. Priests of Lucina: the story of obstetrics. Little, Brown, 1939. 
Pp. 421. $5.00 

FLUHMANN, C. F. Menstrual disorders: pathology, diagnosis and treatment. 
Saunders, 1939. Pp. 329. $5.00 

*GeisT, S. H. Ovarian tumors. Hoeber, 1942. Pp. 527. $10.50 

*HAMILTON, B. E. and THOMSON, K. J. The heart in pregnancy and the 
childbearing age. . . . Little, Brown 1941. Pp. 402. $5.00 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON MATERNAL HEALTH. Conference on problems 
of human fertility (1943). George Banta Pub. Co., 1944. Pp. 182. 
Free? 

*Novak, E. Gynecological and obstetrical pathology with clinical and endo- 
crine relations, Saunders, 1940. Pp. 496. $7.50 

° . Gynecology and female endocrinology. Little, Brown, 1941. Pp. 
605. $10.00 

*PAPANICOLAOU, G. N. and Traut, H. F. Diagnosis of uterine cancer by 
the vaginal smear. Commonwealth Fund, 1943, Pp. 47. $5.00 

PoTTer, E. L. and Apair, F. L. Fetal and neonatal death: a survey of the 
incidence, etiology and anatomic manifestations of the conditions pro- 
ducing death of the fetus in utero and the infant in the early days of 
life. Univ. Chicago Press, 1940. Pp. 207. $1.50 

*REYNOLDS, S. R. M. Physiology of the uterus with clinical correlations. 
Hoeber, 1939. Pp. 447. $7.50 

*STANDER, H. J. Williams obstetrics: . . . 8th ed. Appleton-Century, 1941. 
Pp. 1401. $10.00 

Titus, P. Atlas of obstetric technique. Mosby, 1943. Pp. 180. $7.00 

° . The management of obstetric difficulties. 2nd ed. Mosby, 1940. 
Pp. 968. $10.00 

*WHARTON, L. R. Gynecology with a section on female urology. Saunders, 
1943. Pp. 1006. $10.00 

WITHERSPOON, J. T. Clinical pathological gynecology. Lippincott, 1939. 
Pp. 400. $6.50 


HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 
ABRAMSON, E. I. Vascular responses in the extremities of man in health 
and disease. Univ. Chicago Press, 1944, Pp, 412. $5.00 
*ASHMAN, R. and Hutt, E. Essentials of electrocardiography. 2nd ed. 
Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 373. $5.00 
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CoLLENs, W, S. and WILENsKY, N. D. Peripheral vascular diseases: diag- 
nosis and treatment. Thomas, 1939. Pp. 243. $4.50 

HARRISON, T..R. Failure of the circulation, 2nd ed. Williams and Wilkins, 
1939. Pp. 502. $4.50 

*HOMONS, J. Circulatory diseases of the extremities. Macmillan, 1939. Pp. 
330. $4.50 

*KRAMER, D, W. Manual of peripheral vascular disorders, Blakiston, 1940. 
Pp. 448. $6.00 

*LEVINE, S. A. Clinical heart disease. 2nd ed, Saunders, 1940, Pp. 495. 
$6.00 

*MASTER, A. M. The electrocardiagram and x-ray configuration of the heart. 
Lea, 1939. Pp. 222. $6.50 

*MILLER, H. R. Angina pectoris: nerve pathways, physiology, symptomatol- 
ogy and treatment. New ed. Grune and Stratton, 1942. Pp. 289. $3.00 

*ROESLER, H. Clinical roentgenology of the cardio-vascular system, 2nd ed. 
Thomas, 1943. Pp. 480. $7.50 

SAMUELS, S. S. The diagnosis and treatment of diseases of the peripheral 
arteries. 2nd ed. Oxford, 1940. Pp. 372. $6.50 

SMITH, L. W. et al. Cardiovascular-renal disease: . . . Appleton-Century, 
1940, Pp. 227. $4.50 

*VeROvITZ, C. H. Diseases of the veins and lymphatics of the lower ex- 
tremity. Christopher, 1941. Pp. 392. $6.00 

*WHITE, P. D. Heart disease. 3rd ed. Macmillan, 1944. Pp. 1025. $9.00 


HEREDITY 


*NEWMAN, H. H. Multiple human births: twins, triplets, quadruplets and 
quintuplets. American association for the advancement of science series. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1940. Pp. 214. $2.50 

SNYDER, L. H. Medical genetics . . . Duke Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. 130. 
$1.50 


HISTORY, MEDICINE AND BIOGRAPHY 


CHESNEY, A. M. The Johns Hopkins hospital and the Johns Hopkins uni- 
versity school of medicine: a chronicle. v. 1, early years. Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1943. Pp. 318. $3.00 

CLAPESATTLE, H. B. The doctors Mayo . . . Univ. Minn, Press, 1941. Pp. 
864. $3.75 

*FLEXNER, S. and FLEXNER, J. T. Wm. Henry Welch and the heroic age 
of American medicine. Viking, 1941. Pp. 539. $3.75 

LEONARDO, R. A. History of surgery. Froben, 1943. Pp. 504. $7.50 

*MAJjor, R. H. Fatal partners: war and disease. Doubleday, Doran, 1941. Pp. 
351. $3.50 

*MeyeER, A. W. The rise of embryology . . . Stanford Univ. Press. 1939. Pp. 
367. $6.00 . 

MoLL, A. A. Aesculapius in Latin America. Saunders, 1944. Pp. 639. $7.00 

*PARSONS, R. P. Trail to light: a biography of Joseph Goldberger. Bobbs, 
1943. Pp. 353. $3.00 
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TrusBy, A. E. Memoir of Walter Reed: the yellow fever episode. Hoeber, 
1943. Pp. 239. $3.50 

*Wituius, F. A, and Keys, T. E, Cardiac classics . . . Mosby, 1941. Pp. 
858. $10.00 

*WINsLow, C. E. A. The conquest of epidemic disease . . . Princeton, 1943. 
Pp. 411. $4.50 

*ZiLBOORG, G. A history of medical psychology . . . Norton, 1941. Pp. 606. 
$5.00 

*ZINSSER, H. As I remember him: the biography of “R. S.”’ Little, Brown, 
1940. Pp. 443. $2.75 


; HOSPITALS 
*BACHMEYER, A. C. and HARTMAN, G., editors, The Hospital in modern so- 
ciety. Commonwealth Fund, 1943. Pp. 768. $5.00 
*RoreEM, C. R. Non-profit hospital service plans: historical and critical analy- 
sis of group hospitalization, a non-profit, non-political application of 
-»,,.the principle of insurance to the purchase of hospital care. Am, Hosp. 
Assn., 1940. Pp. 130.-$0.50 


HYGIENE—PERSONAL AND PUBLIC 
* Hiscock, I. V. et al. Ways to community health education. Commonwealth 
Fund, 1939. Pp. 306. $3.00 
*NEw YORK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. Committee on public health relations. 
Preventive medicine in modern practice. . . . Hoeber, 1942. Pp. 851. 


$10.00 

*SMILEY, D. F. and Goutp, A. G. Community hygiene. 3rd ed. Macmillan 
1941. Pp. 448. $2.50 

*SMILLIE, W. G. Public health administration in the United States. 2nd ed. 
Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 553. $3.75 

TuRNER, C. E. Personal and community health. 6th ed. Mosby, 1942. Pp. 
652. $3.50 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND HYGIENE 


*GAFAFER, W. M. (compiled for) National research council, Division: of 
Medical Sciences. Manual of industrial hygiene and medical service in 
war industries. Saunders, 1943. Pp. 508. $3.00 

*HENDERSON, Y. Noxious gases and the principles of respiration influencing 
their action, 2nd rev. ed. Am. Chem, Soc. monog. ser. No. 35. Rein- 
hold, 1943. Pp. 294. $3.50 

KUECHLE, B. E., editor. Fourth Saranac laboratory symposium on silicosis: 
.. . Wausau, Wis.: Employers Mutual Liability Ins. Co., 1939. Pp. 379. 
$3.00 

*LANZA, A. J. and GoipBERG, J. A. editors. Industrial hygiene. Oxford, 
1939. Pp. 743. $8.50 

Prescott, S, C. and DuNN, C. G. Industrial microbiology. McGraw-Hill, 
1940. Pp. 541. $5.00 

*SAPPINGTON, C, O. Essentials of industrial health. Lippincott, 1943. Pp. 

626. $6.50 
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*SCHWARTZ, L. and TULIPAN, L, Occupational diseases of the skin. Lea, 
1939. Pp. 799. $10.00 


INFECTION, IMMUNITY, ANAPHYLAXIS, AND SEROLOGY 

*BorD, W. C. Fundamentals of immunology. Interscience, 1943. Pp. 446. 
$5.50 

Coca, A. F, Familiar nonreaginic food allergy. Thomas, 1943. Pp. 160. 
$3.00 

*FEINBERG, S. M. and DurHAM, O. C. Allergy in practice. Year Bk. Pub., 
1944. Pp. 798. $8.00 

KoLMER, J. A. and TuFT, L. Clinical immunology, biotherapy, and chemo- 
therapy. Saunders, 1941. Pp. 941. $10.00 

*PERLA, D. and MARMORSTON, J. Natural resistance and clinical medicine. 
Little, Brown, 1941. Pp. 1364. $10.00 

*RATNER, B. Allergy, anaphylaxis and immunotherapy: basic principles and 
practice. Williams and Wilkins, 1943, Pp. 834. $8.50 

*ZINSSER, H., ENDERS, J. F. and FOTHERGILL, L. D. Immunity, Macmillan, 
1939. Pp. 801. $6.50 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES 

*AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. A sym- 
posium on relapsing fever in the Americas, The Assn., 1942. Pp. 130. 
$3.00 

Harris, H. J. Brucellosis (undulant fever). Hoeber, 1941. Pp. 286. $5.50 


*HARVARD SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH. Virus and rickettsial diseases with 
especial consideration of their public health significance. Harvard, 1940, 
Pp. 907. $6.50 

*HEFFRON, R. Pneumonia, with special reference to pneumococcus lobar 
pneumonia. Commonwealth Fund, 1939. Pp. 1086, $4.50 

*HoLMES, W. H. Bacillary and rickettsial infections, Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 
676. $6.00 

*HoweE, H. A. and BopiAN, D. Neural mechanisms in poliomyelitis. Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1942. Pp. 234. $3.50 

*HUDDLESON, I. F., HARDY, A. V., DEBONO, J. E. and GILTNER, W, Bru- 
cellosis in man and animals. Commonwealth Fund, 1939. Pp. 339. $3.50 

*HuLi, T. G. et al. Diseases transmitted from animals to man. 2nd ed. 
Thomas, 1941. Pp. 403. $5.50 

LaPIN, J. H. Whooping cough. Thomas, 1943. Pp. 238. $4.50 

MATHESON COMMISSION, Epidemic encephalitis: etiology, epidemiology, 
treatment. 3rd report. Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. Pp. 493. $3.00 

*NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS. Infantile paralysis: a 
symposium delivered at Vanderbilt University, April, 1941. The Founda- 
tion, 1941. Pp. 239. $1.25 

*NEAL, J. B. et al. Encephalitis: a clinical study. Grune and Stratton, 1942. 
Pp. 563. $6.75 

O'Hara, D. Air-borne infection. Commonwealth Fund, 1943. Pp. 114. $1.50 

*ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH. Virus diseases. Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1943. Pp. 170, $2.00 
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SCHAEFFER, M. and MUCKENFuss, R. S. Experimental poliomyelitis. 1. A 
critical review of the literature with special reference to the use of the 
neutralization test in immunological studies. 2. The neutralization test. 
. . » National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 1940. Pp. 158. $1.00 

STIMSON, P. M. A manual of the common contagious diseases. 3rd ed. Lea, 
1940. Pp. 465. $4.00 

WesstER, L. T. Rabies, Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 168. $1.75 

*WILSON, M. G. Rheumatic fever: . . . During the first three decades. Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1940. Pp. 595. $4.50 


LIGHT 


*BLuM, H. F. Photodynamic action and diseases caused by light. Am. Chem. 
Soc. Monogr. Ser. No. 85. Reinhold, 1941. Pp. 309. $6.00 

Dake, H. C. and DEMENT, J. A. Ultra-violet light and its applications. 
Chem. Publ. Co., 1942. Pp. 209. $3.25 


MEDICINE—PRACTICE OF 

*CecIL, R. L., editor. A textbook of medicine by American authors. 6th ed. 
Saunders, 1943, Pp. 1566. $9.50 

*MEAKINS, J. C. Textbook of medicine. 4th ed. Mosby, 1944. Pp. 1444. $12.50 

*OsLER, W. The principles and practice of medicine: . . . edited by Henry A. 
Christian. 15th ed. Appleton-Century, 1944. Pp. 1498. $9.50 

Nye, R. N., ed. Medical progress annual 1940: a series of fifty-two reports 

published during 1940 in the New England journal of medicine. Thomas, 
1941. Pp. 625. $4.00 ° 


NEUROLOGY, PSYCHIATRY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY 


* ALLEN, F, W. Psychotherapy with children. Norton, 1942. Pp. 311. $3.50 
* AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. Mental 
health. The Assn., 1939. Pp. 470. $3.50 
*AMERICAN PSYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION. One hundred years of American 
psychiatry. Columbia Univ. Press, 1944. Pp. 649. $6.00 
ANDERSON, O. D. and PARMENTER, R. A long-term study of the experi- 
mental neurosis in the sheep and dog. Psychosomatic medicine mono- 
graphs v. 1, Nos, 3-4. Nat. Res. Council, 1941. Pp. 150. $3.50 
* ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN NERVOUS AND MENTAL DIsEASE. The dis- 
eases of the basal ganglia. . . . Research publications. v. 21. Williams 
and Wilkins, 1942. Pp. 719. $10.00 
. The hypothalamus and central levels of autonomic function, Re- 
search publications. v. 20. Williams and Wilkins, 1940. Pp. 980. $10.00 
. The inter-relationship of mind and body. Research publications. 
v. 19. Williams and Wilkins, 1939. Pp, 381. $6.00 
. Pain; Research publications. v. 23. Williams and Wilkins, 1943. 
Pp. 468. $7.50 
. The role of nutritional deficiency in nervous and mental disease. 
Research publications. v. 22. Williams and Wilkins, 1943. Pp. 215. 


$4.00 
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*BaILEY, P., BUCHANAN, D. N. and Bucy, P. C.. Intracranial tumors of in- 
fancy and childhood, Univ. Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 598. $5.00 
BRADFORD, F. K. and SpurRLING, R. G. The Intervertebral Disc. 2nd ed. 
Thomas, 1944. Pp. 200. $4.00 
*BROCK, S. Injuries of the skull, brain and spinal cord, 2nd ed. Williams, 
1943. Pp. 616. $7.00 
*CONEL, J. L. The postnatal development of the human cerebral cortex. v. 1: 
the cortex of the newborn, Harvard, 1939. Pp. 114. $8.00 
*DAYTON, N. A. New facts on mental disorders: study of 89,190 cases. 
Thomas, 1940. Pp. 486. $4.50 
*DUNBAR, F. Psychosomatic diagnosis. Hoeber, 1943, Pp. 741. $7.50 
*ELSBERG, C. A. Surgical diseases of the spinal cord, membranes and nerve 
roots. Hoeber, 1941. Pp. 598. $14.00 
Faris, R. E, L. and DUNHAM, H. W. Mental disorders in urban areas: an 
ecological study of Schizophrenia and other psychoses, Univ. Chicago 
Press, 1939. Pp. 270. $2.50 
FREEMAN, W. and Watts, J. W. Psychosurgery: intelligence, emotion and 
social behavior following prefrontal lobotomy and mental disorders. 
Thomas, 1942. Pp. 337. $6.00 
*FRENCH, T. M., ALEXANDER, F, et al. Psychogenic factors in bronchial 
asthma . . . Psychosomatic medicine monographs 4. Nat. Res. Council, 
1941. Pp, 236. $3.00 
*FULTON, J. F. Physiology of the nervous system. 2nd ed. Oxford, 1943. Pp. 
614. $9.00 
*GELLHORN, E. Autonomic regulations, their significance for physiology, 
psychology and neuropsychiatry. Interscience, 1943. Pp. 373. $5.50 
*GRINKER, R. R. and Levy, N. A. Neurology. 3rd ed. Pp. 1136. Steinkopff, 
1942. Pp. 1136. $6.50 
Gross, S. W. and EHRLICH, W. Diagnosis and treatment of head injuries. 
Hoeber, 1940. Pp. 275. $5.00 
HANFMANN, E. and KASANIN, J. Conceptual thinking in Schizophrenia. 
Nervous and mental disease monographs No. 67. 1942. Pp. 115. $3.50 
*HUNT, J. M., ed. Personality and behavior disorders: a handbook based 
on experimental and clinical research. 2 v. Ronald, 1944. Pp. 1242. 
$10.00 
*JELLIFFE, S. E. Sketches in psychosomatic medicine. Nervous and mental 
disease monographs, No. 65. 1939. Pp. 155. $3.00 
*KARDINER, A. The traumatic neuroses of war. Psychosomatic medicine 
monograph 2-3. Hoeber, 1941. Pp. 258. $3.50 
KrizG, W. J. S. Functional neuroanatomy. Blakiston, 1942, Pp. 553. $6.50 
LARSELL, O. Anatomy of the nervous system. Appleton-Century, 1942. Pp. 
443. $6.50 
LENNOX, W. G. Science and seizures: new light on epilepsy and migraine. 
Harper, 1941. Pp. 258. $2.00 
*LEWIN, P. Backache and sciatic neuritis: back injuries—deformities—dis- 
eases—disabilities, with notes on the pelvis, neck and brachial neuritis. 
Lea, 1943. Pp. 745. $10.00 
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LiviNGsTon, W. K. Pain mechanisms: a physiologic interpretation of causal- 
gia and its related states. Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 253. $3.75 

MALzBERG, B. Social and biological aspects of mental disease. State Hospitals 
Press, 1940. Pp. 360. $2.50 

MASSERMAN, J. H. Behavior and neurosis: an experimental psychoanalytic 
approach to psychobiologic principles. Univ. Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. 
269. $3.00 

*METTLER, F. A. Neuroanatomy. Mosby, 1942. Pp. 476. $7.50 

MILLER, H. R. Central autonomic regulations in health and disease with 
special reference to the hypothalamus. Grune and Stratton, 1942. Pp. 
430. $5.50 

Munclgz, W. Psychobiology and psychiatry: a textbook of normal and ab- 
normal human behavior. Mosby, 1939. Pp. 739. $8.00 

*PENFIELD, W. and ERICKSON, T. C. Epilepsy and cerebral localization. 
Thomas, 1941, Pp. 623. $8.00 

*PoLLock, H. M., MALZBERG, B. and FULLER, R. G. Hereditary and en- 
vironmental factors in the causation of manic-depressive psychoses and 
dementia praecox. State Hospitals Press, 1939. Pp. 473. $2.50 

*RANSON, S. W. The anatomy of the nervous system. 7th ed. rev. Saunders, 
1943. Pp. 520. $6.50 

*RiLey, H. A. An atlas of the basal ganglia, brain stem and spinal cord based 
on Myelin-stained material. Williams and Wilkins, 1943. Pp. 708. $13.50 

*SHELDON, W. H., STEVENS, S. S. and TucKER, W. B. The varieties of hu- 
man physique: an introduction to constitutional psychology. Harper, 
1940. Pp. 347. $4.50 

*SLADEN, J. Psychiatry and the war. Thomas, 1943. Pp. 464. $5.00 

SLAVSON, S. R. An introduction to group therapy. Commonwealth Fund, 
1943. Pp. 352. $2.00 

*STRECKER, E, A, Beyond the clinical frontiers: a psychiatrist views crowd 
behavior. Norton, 1940. Pp. 210. $2.00 

STRECKER, E. A., BRILL, A. A., Lewis, N. D. and RuGcGies, A. H. Thera- 
peutic advances in psychiatry. University of Penn. bi-centennial conf. 
Univ. Penn. Press, 1941. Pp. 35. $.50 

*STRECKER, E, A. and EBAUGH, F. G. Practical clinical psychiatry. 5th ed. 
Blakiston, 1940. Pp. 728. $5.00 

*TOMKINS, S. S., ed. Contemporary psychopathology: a source book. Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1943. Pp. 600. $5.00 

WECHSLER, I. S, A textbook of clinical neurology. Sth ed. Saunders, 1943. 
Pp. 840. $7.50. 

*Weiss, E. and ENGLIsH, O, S. Psychosomatic medicine. Saunders, 1943. 
Pp. 687. $8.00. 

* WHITE, J. C. and SMITHWICK, R. H. The autonomic nervous system. 2nd ed. 
Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 469. $6.75. 


OPHTHALMOLOGY 


BENDER, I. E. et al. Motivation and visual factors. Dartmouth College Publ., 
1942. Pp. 369. $4.00 
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*BERLINER, M. L. Biomicroscopy of the eye: slit lamp microscopy of the 
living eye. v. 1. Hoeber, 1943, Pp. 709. $17.50 

*Danpby, W. E. Orbital tumors: . . . Oskar Piest, 1941. Pp. 224. $5.00 

*DETWILER, S. R. Vertebrate photoreceptors. Macmillan, 1943. Pp. 184. 
$4.00 

*GIFFORD, S. R. Ocular therapeutics. 3rd ed. Lea. 1942. Pp. 410 

. , Ophthalmology. 2nd ed. Saunders, pp. 470. $4.00 

Hayes, S. P. Contributions to a psychology of blindness. Am, Found. Blind, 
1941. Pp. 304. $2.50 

HERING, E. Spatial sense and movements of the eye. Williams and Wilkins, 
1942. Pp, 233. $5.00 

*JOHNSTON, P. W. The relation of certain anomalies of vision and lateral 
dominance to reading disability. Monographs of the society for research 
in child development. v. 7. Natl. Res. Council, 1942. Pp. 154. $1.50 

*PETER, L, C. The extra-ocular muscles. Lea, 1941. Pp. 368. $4.50 

*PoLyAk, S. L. The retina. Univ. Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. 607. $10.00 

*REA, R. L. Neuro-ophthalmology. 2nd ed. Mosby, 1941, Pp. 688. $13.50 

*SPAETH, E. B. The principles and practice of ophthalmic surgery. 3rd ed. 
rev. Lea, 1944. Pp. 934. $11.00 

*WALLs, G. L. The vertebrate eye and its adaptive radiation. Bulletin No. 
19, Cranbrook Institute of Science. The Inst., 1942. Pp. 785. $6.50 

WIENER, M. and ALvis, B. Y. Surgery of the eye. Saunders, 1939. Pp. 445. 
$8.50 


*WorTH, C., ed by B. Chavasse, Worth’s squint or the binocular reflexes and 
treatment of strabismus. 7th ed. Blakiston, 1939. Pp. 688. $8.00 


OTORHINOLARY NGOLOGY 


GiFFORD, M. F. Correcting nervous speech disorders. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 
Pp. 212. $2.85 

GOLDSTEIN, M. A. The acoustic method for the training of the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing child, Laryngoscope Press, 1939. Pp. 246. $3.00 

HAHN, E. F. Stuttering: significant theories and therapies. Stanford Univ. 
Press, 1943. Pp. 177. $2.00 

JACKSON, C. and JACKSON, C. L. Cancer and the larynx. Saunders, 1939. 
Pp. 309. $8.00 

————. Diseases and injuries of the larynx. Macmillan, 1942. Pp. 633. 
$8.00 

LEDERER, F, L. Diseases of the ear, nose and throat. 3rd ed. Davis, 1942. 
Pp. 894. $10.00 

Proetz, A. W. The displacement method of sinus diagnosis and treatment. 
2nd ed. Annals Pub. Co., 1939. Pp. 296. $6.00 

" . Essays on the applied physiology of the nose, Annals Pub. Co., 
1941. Pp. 395. $7.00 

VAUGHN, H. S. Congenital cleft lip, cleft palate and associated nasal de- 
formities. Lea, 1940. Pp. 210, $4.00 
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OLD AGE 
*Cownry, E. V. Problems of ageing: biological and medical aspects. 2nd ed. 
Williams and Wilkins, 1942. Pp. 936. $10.00 
*STIEGLITZ, E. J., ed. Geriatric medicine. Saunders, 1943. Pp. 887. $10.00 


PARASITOLOGY AND ENTOMOLOGY 

*CRAIG, C. F. and Faust, E. C, Clinical parasitology. 3rd ed. Lea, 1943. Pp. 
767. $9.00 

*CRAIG, C. F. Etiology, diagnosis and treatment of amebiasis. Williams and 
Wilkins, 1944. Pp. 350, $4.50 

° . Laboratory diagnosis of protozoan diseases, Lea, 1944. Pp. 349. 
$4.50 

*CULBERTSON, J. T. Immunity against animal parasites. Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1941. Pp. 282. $3.50 

*Faust, E. C. Human helminthology: a manual for physicians, sanitarians 
and medical zoologists. 2nd ed. Lea, 1939. Pp. 780. $8.50 

*SopeER, F. L. Anopheles gambiae in Brazil, 1930-1940. Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, 1943. Pp. 262. Gratis? 


PATHOLOGY 
*BELL, E. T. Pathology. 5th ed. Lea, 1944. Pp. 862. $9.50 
Boas, E, P. The unseen plague—chronic disease. J. J. Augustin, 1940. Pp. 
121, $2.00 
*Boyrp, W. The pathology of internal diseases. 3rd ed. Lea, 1940. Pp. 874. 
$10.00 
° . Pathology. 4th ed, Lea, 1943. Pp. 1008. $10.00 
*—____. Surgical pathology. 5th ed. Saunders, 1942. Pp. 843. $10.00 
*Forsus, W. D. Reaction to injury. Williams and Wilkins, 1943, Pp. 797. 
$9.00 
*GESCHICKTER, C. F. Diseases of the breast: diagnosis, pathology, treatment. 
With a special section on treatment in collaboration with Murray M. 
Copeland. Lippincott, 1943. Pp. 829. $10.00 
*KARSNER, H. A. Human pathology. 6th ed. Lippincott, 1942. Pp. 817. 
$10.00 
*MacCALLuM, W. G. Pathology. 7th ed. Saunders, 1940. Pp. 1302. $10.00 
MENKIN, V. Dynamics of inflammation: an inquiry into the mechanism of 
infectious processes. Macmillan, 1940. Pp. 244. $4.50 
Moon, V. H. Shock: its dynamics, occurrence and management. Lea, 1942. 
Pp. 324. $4.50 
* Moritz, A. R. The pathology of trauma. Lea, 1942. Pp. 386. $6.00 
Murpny, D. P. Congenital malformations. Univ. of Penn. Press, 1940. 
Pp. 98. $2.00 


PHYSIOLOGIC CHEMISTRY 
*BLock, R. J. and BOLLING, D. The amino acid composition of proteins and 
natural foods. v. 1. Thomas, 1944. Pp. 300. $6.50 
*Bioor, W. R. Biochemistry of the fatty acids and their compounds, the 
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lipids. American chemical society monograph series. Reinhold, 1943. 
Pp. 387. $6.00 

*Boyp, W. C, et al. Immunochemistry. Ann. N. Y. Acad. of Sciences. v. 43. 
1942. Pp. 33-121 $1.25 

*BODANSKY, M. and BoDANsky, O. Biochemistry of disease. Macmillan, 1940. 
Pp. 584. $8.00 

*COHN, E. J. and EpsALL, J. T. Proteins, amino acids and peptides as ions 
and dipolar ions. Reinhold, 1943. Pp. 686. $13.50 

JENKINS, G. L. and HARTUNG, W. H. The chemistry of organic medicinal 
products. 2nd ed. Wiley, 1943. Pp. 675. $6.50 

*MACLEOD, J. J. R. Physiology in modern medicine. Ed. by Bard. 9th ed. 
Mosby, 1941. Pp. 1256. $10.00 

*NorbD, F. F. and WERKMAN, C. H., editors. Advances in enzymology and 
related subjects of biochemistry. v. 3. Interscience, 1943. Pp. 408. $5.50 

*NorTHROP, J. H. Crystalline enzymes: the chemistry of pepsin, trypsin and 
bacteriophage. Columbia Biol. Ser. No. 12. Columbia Univ. Press, 1939. 
Pp. 191. $3.00 

*SALTER, W. T. The endocrine function of iodine. Harvard Univ. Press, 
1940. Pp. 351. $3.50 

*SCHOENHEIMER, R. The dynamic state of body constituents. Edward K. 
Dunham lecture. Harvard Press, 1942. Pp. 78. $1.75 

SHOHL, A. T. Mineral metabolism. American chemical society monograph 
series. Reinhold, 1939. Pp. 384. $5.00 

TAuBER, H. Enzyme technology. Wiley, 1943. Pp. 275. $3.50 

WILSON, P. W. The biochemistry of symbiotic nitrogen fixation, Univ. of 
Wis. Press, 1940. Pp. 316. $3.50 


PHYSIOLOGY 

*ADOLPH, E. F. Physiological regulations. Cattell, 1943. Pp. 502. $7.50 

*Best, C. H. and Tay or, N. B. The physiological basis of medical practice. 
3rd ed. Williams and Wilkins, 1943. Pp, 1942. $10.00 

*CANNON, W. B. The wisdom of the body. 2nd ed. Norton, 1939. Pp. 333. 
$3.50 

*CHILD, C. M. Patterns and problems of development. Univ. Chicago Press, 
1941. Pp. 820. $8.00 

GELLHORN, E. and LAMBERT, E. H. The vasomotor system in anoxia and 
asphyxia: a study of the adjustment reactions of the mammalian organism. 
Illinois medical and dental monographs, v. 2, No. 3. Univ. Ill. Press, 
1939. Pp. 71. $1.00 

KLEITMAN, N. Sleep and wakefulness as alternating phases in the cycle of 
existence. Univ, Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. 638. $5.00 

* LANGWORTHY, O. R. et al. Physiology of micturition. Williams and Wilkins, 
1940. Pp. 232. $3.50 

SCHNEIDER, E. C. Physiology of muscular activity. 2nd ed. Saunders, 1939. 
Pp. 428. $3.00 

VAN Lier, E. J. Anoxia: its effect on the body. Univ. Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. 269. $3.00 
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Wiccers, C, J. Physiology in health and disease. 3rd ed. Lea, 1939. Pp. 1144. 
$9.50 


SOCIAL MEDICINE 
Davis, M. M. America organizes medicine. Harper, 1941. Pp. 335. $3.00 
*DouerRTY, W. B. and Runes, D. D., editors. Rehabilitation of the war 
injured: a symposium, Philosophical Library, 1943. Pp. 684. $10.00 
DuBLIN, L. I. A family of thirty million: the story of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. Met. Life Ins. Co., 1943. Pp. 496. $7.00 
*EMERSON, H., ed. Administrative medicine, Nelson, 1941. Pp. 839. $7.50 
ROBINSON, G, C. The patient as a person: a study of the social aspects of 
illness. Commonwealth Fund, 1939. Pp. 423. $3.00 
Rorty, J. American medicine mobilizes. Norton, 1939. Pp. 358. $3.00 
WALKER, W. F. and RANDOLPH, C. R. Influence of a public health pro- 
gtam on a rural community: fifteen years in Rutherford County, Tennes- 
see, 1924-1938. Commonwealth Fund, 1940. Pp. 114. $.25 


SURGERY 
BLALOCK, A, Principles of surgical care, shock and other problems. Mosby, 
1940. Pp. 325. $4.50 
Boyce, F, F. The role of the liver in surgery. Awarded the Samuel D. 
Gross prize for research in surgery, 1940. Thomas, 1941. Pp. 365. $5.00 
*BRUNSCHWIG, A. The surgery of pancreatic tumors. Mosby, 1942. Pp. 421. 
$7.50 
*CHRISTOPHER, F., ed. Surgery. By American authors, 3rd ed. Saunders, 1942. 
Pp. 1764. $10.00 
*CoLe, W. H. and ELMAN, R. Textbook of general surgery. 4th ed. Appleton- 
Century, 1944. Pp, 1118. $10.00 
*Danpy, W. E. Intracranial arterial aneurysms. Comstock, 1944. Pp. 147. 
$2.50 
*Davis, L. The principles of neurological surgery. 2nd ed. Lea, 1942. Pp. 
503. $7.00 
FomoNn, S. The surgery of injury and plastic repair. Wood, 1939. Pp. 1409. 
$15.00 
*HoMANS, J. Surgery. Compiled from lectures and other writings of members 
of surgical department of the Harvard Medical School. 5th ed. Thomas, 
1940, Pp. 1272. $8.00 
*HorsLey, J. S. and BicGer, I. A. Operative surgery. Sth ed. 2 v. Mosby, 
1940. Pp. 1567. $18.00 
*Lapp, W. E. and Gross, R, E, Abdominal surgery of infancy and childhood. 
Saunders, 1941. Pp. 455. $10.00 
*NAasH, J. Surgical physiology. Thomas, 1942. Pp. 496. $6.00 
THOREK, M, Surgical errors and safeguards. 4th ed. rev. Lippincott, 1943. 
Pp. 1085. $15.00 
WinTER, L. Operative oral surgery. Mosby, 1941. Pp. 877. $10.00 


THERAPEUTICS, MATERIA MEDICA AND PHARMACOLOGY 


Barr, D. P., ed. Modern medical therapy in general practice, Williams and 
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A Bibliography on Bibliotherapy and 
Hospital Libraries 


By JEROME M. SCHNECK, M.D. 
(From The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas) 


HIS bibliography on bibliotherapy and hospital libraries has been 

prepared during the course of research on bibliotherapy at The 

Menninger Foundation. Articles on this subject are scattered 
through library, occupational therapy, mental hygiene, nursing, and 
psychiatric journals, thus handicapping research workers. This bibliog- 
raphy may, perhaps, ease the burden of librarians and physicians in 
obtaining literature on bibliotherapy and hospital libraries. 

References are quoted according to the style of the Quarterly Cumula- 
tive Index Medicus whenever possible. In some cases the form used is the 
same as that appearing in other shorter bibliographies (Bishop (21), 
Jones (139), Macrum (190)). Journal abbreviations in the style ob- 
served in the British literature are used when the references have previ- 
ously been listed in the bibliography prepared by Bishop. 
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Association News 


THE EXCHANGE AND THE POLICIES UNDERLYING 
ITS ADMINISTRATION 


This open letter to all members of the Medical Library Association is being 
written because it is felt that if the members understand why certain requests 
are made, there will be greater compliance. 

The details connected with the Exchange are many and varied. It would 
be impossible to undertake complete editing of each list submitted. The 
broadcast list is made up away from verifying sources, and the submitted list 
has to be followed as given. It is important, therefore, in making up lists 
to have them correct and complete, even though all the information included 
is not actually published. Much of it is necessary for the manager to have 
in assigning individual volumes or verifying certain issues. 

Lists should be sent on the library letterhead, with key number added, 
so that no possible error will be made between the time the list is received 
and final assignments are returned to the library offering the material. 

The reason for asking that each lot’s requests be placed on a separate sheet 
is that each lot is assigned separately and by different persons, It is important 
for members to realize that every lot is a separate entity. As all checkings 
must be arranged in order, for the assigner, we also request that you use a 
uniform size of paper. This means standard typewriter size. 


PROCEDURES 


(1) Listing from one lot number. List your wants from any one lot 
number consecutively in a column on one sheet of paper, not each item on 
separate sheets or slips. It is much easier for the eye to follow a column 
than to have to turn a slip for each item. By following this request it will be 
easier and cheaper to mail your checkings, and not too much paper will be 
wasted. All request sheets eventually go to the scrap paper drive. 

Since much of the assigning is done at night may we ask that you conserve 
the eyesight of your assigners by using a good black typewriter ribbon; 
double space if possible, and use one side of the paper only, This will 
eliminate red ink, pencil and the backs of publishers’ blurbs. At our next 
M.L.A. meeting there will be a fearful and wonderful exhibit of what an 
exchange assigner wades through. REMEMBER. 1 LOT NUMBER ON 1 
SHEET. NOT 2 LOTS ON 1 SHEET. PLEASE! 

(2) Checking. We ask that you use the exact form and sequence found on 
the published lists in each lot number, regardless of your own filing conven- 
tions. In assigning, it is difficult to have to hunt all through a lot number 
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to find items you have selected and rearranged according to your local system. 
Your key number, size and lot number are all that are needed to head each 
page, but these are absolutely essential and must be included. 

(3) Refund of postage. The sending library must receive a prompt 
refund for all postage. Complaints of failure to refund are received con- 
tinually. Each receiving library must set up its own system of postage refund. 
Two different systems are suggested: ° 

a. Remove the label from a package whether received by express or mail, 
and keep it with the items received in that package until acknowledgment 
is made, 

b. Every member library should have a rubber stamp made reading, 


M.L.A, EXCH. Lot + — 


Use this stamp on all shipments, filling in your own lot number. This will 
immediately identify a package received by mail as one which must have 
postage refunded. 

If a library fails to refund postage, all future shipments to that library 
should be sent express collect. The manager will appreciate receiving a note 
of the key numbers of non-refunding libraries; these will be the nucleus of 
a blacklist ! 

The courtesy of mailing is doubly important now because it means the 
sending library must use someone’s time to take packages to the post office, 
in addition to the cost of mailing. These exchanges are gifts, not purchases 
from a dealer, and in some cases are priceless because they are unobtainable 
through any source other than our Exchange. In many cities the express 
company has periods when it is so tied up with shipments that it will not pick 
up packages, so that the U.S. mail is our best means of carriage for anything 
but outsize packages. IT IS NOT FREE. 

(4) Check the lists. Many libraries have not been heard from under 
this management, To them that ask shall be given. Ask for more than you 
expect to receive, and count your blessings on a percentage basis rather than 
by numbers. 

If you must consider costs of receiving, make a mental picture of the 
bulk of your requests, mentally wrap and ship them to yourself, after you 
have noted the geographical location in connection with your own. This will 
give you the approximate cost. 

Let each librarian look back at her library as it was when she took charge 
of it, and reflect on the gaps which have been filled in through the Exchange. 
By taking this long view, how insignificant will seem the occasional duplica- 
tions and apparently excessive expense. Learn the marvellous advantages of 
averaging. Records kept by a medical college library in 1935-36 show well 
over nine hundred items received at a cost of approximately twenty dollars. 
(To be sure, rates were lower then.) , 

(5) Second sets. Libraries should not request issues of journals for which 
they have subscriptions in order to build up second sets, without so labelling 
them. Often several issues of an item are offered, although the list may not 
so specify. In such cases, every effort will be made to help build the second 
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set, but where there is only one copy of an item, it is unfair to small libraries 
trying to build up an initial set, if assignment is made to larger libraries for 
“luxury” sets. This does not apply to replacements of numbers lost or stolen 
from an original set. 

The Manager of the Exchange wishes to thank all the members who have 
contributed material, and all those who have cooperated so promptly by 
checking. For your indulgence with our mistakes we are grateful. In case 
items are received which you did not ask for, put them with your own 
duplicates and list with your next offering. 


SUMMARY 


(1) In submitting lists, give all information, Use typewriter size letter 
head with your key number added. 

(2) In checking use the abbreviations, form and sequence used on the 
list, each lot number on the uniform size sheet suggested, and a new sheet 
for each lot number. Put your key number and size on every sheet. Use dark 
ink or black ribbon, and double space the items if possible. Indicate items 
wanted for a second set. 

(3) Reimburse senders for postage. Postcard acknowledgments of express 
packages save time and money. Average your expenses, paid out for postage 
and express, over a period of time. 

Be ye each like Desdemona, who held it a vice in her goodness not to 
do more than she was requested. 

MILDRED V. NAYLor, Manager, 
Medical Library Association Exchange 


COLONEL HAROLD W. JONES HONORED 


Colonel Jones, Director of the Army Medical Library, was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree by Western Reserve University at the one 
hundred and nineteenth annual commencement on June 13, 1945. He was 
presented for the degree by Dr. Normand L. Hoerr, Professor of Anatomy. 
In reviewing Col. Jones’s accomplishments, Dr. Hoerr emphasized especial- 
ly the contribution the Army Medical Library has made to Graduate Medical 
Education under the Colonel's administration. 


The Blakiston Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has recently appointed the 
well known artist, WILLIAM BROWN MCNETT, as Art Director to its Medical 
and Scientific Division. 


Dr. MAX H, FISCH addressed the Medical Arts Club of Cleveland at its 
regular meeting, the evening of April 26, 1945. His subject was “Nicolaus 
Pol and the Guaiac Treatment for Syphilis.” 


To celebrate the publication of The History of Surgical Anesthesia by 
MAJOR THOMAS £. KEYS the publisher, Henry Schuman, arranged an informal 
party at the Plaza Hotel, New York City, on the afternoon of June 11, 1945. 


On May 23, 1945, the John Shaw Billings Club held its last meeting of 
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the season in the members room of the Cleveland Medical Library Association. 
Dr. HAROLD N. COLE, Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology, Western 
Reserve University, School of Medicine, and Dr. MAX H. FISCH of the Army 
Medical Library arranged an exhibit of the early books about syphilis. 


Miss ELEANOR G. STEINKE formerly librarian of the Winnebago County 
Medical Library at Rockford, Illinois, is now an assistant to Mrs. Cunning- 
ham at the Vanderbilt University Medical School Library. 


ARMY MEDICAL LIBRARY APPOINTMENTS 
The Army Medical Library has appointed Mr. Wyllis Eaton Wright of 
New York City as The Librarian (a newly created Civil Service position), 
and Miss M. Ruth MacDonald of Detroit, Mich., as Chief of the Catalog 
Division and Head Cataloger. 


Mr. Wright has been associated with the New York Public Library since 
1927, for the past nine years as Chief Cataloger. For three years he was 
Librarian at the American Academy in Rome. He was also Assistant in the 
library of Williams College from which he was graduated in Arts and from 
which he took his master’s degree in 1926. He is the author of a number of 
works connected with cataloging and the history of cataloging; has been 
President of the New York Library Club; and has served on many committees 
of the American Library Association, including the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, of which he is now Chairman, 


Miss MacDonald, who is one of the outstanding cataloging administra- 
tors in the country, was Head Cataloger at the Detroit Public Library. She was 
graduated in Arts and Library Science from the University of Washington in 
her native state of Washington. She then held the successive positions of 
Assistant Librarian and Cataloger at Reed College, Assistant Cataloger at 
Columbia University, and Cataloger at the Public Library at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. She was associated with the University of Idaho library for four years, 
and was Cataloging Librarian at the University of Washington. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS RECEIVES CLENDENING LIBRARY 

The will of Dr. Logan Clendening, who died on January 31, 1945, provided 
that his famous collection of rare medical books be given to the Hixon 
Laboratory of the University of Kansas. The University of Kansas also 
received $50,000.00 from Dr. Clendening’s will to be used for the depart- 
ment of medical history. 


The Chicago Daily News on May 2, 1945 published the following photo- 
gtaph and news item: 

It was a gala little group at the John Crerar Library, 86 East Randolph 
Street, where five employees who want to look ahead rather than back, cele- 
brated their 25th anniversaries with the library. 

The party yesterday afternoon was really for Miss Hazel Arnett of 5000 
Harper Avenue, who was given money and a two-month vacation ‘for her 
25 years of service. 
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But Miss Harriet Penfield of 6042 Stony Island Avenue and Wilbur F. 
Stone, 1232 Walnut Street, Western Springs, both classifiers, Miss Ella 
Salmonsen, 6732 Newgard Avenue, medical reference librarian, and Miss 
Josephine Ward, Cary, Illinois, an expert in book binding, were also guests. 

Librarian J. Christian Bay, who spoke in behalf of Col. A. A. Sprague, 





Mark 25th Birthday with Crerar Library—Librarian J. Christian Bay pins corsage on 
Hazel Arnett, as Wilbur F. Stone, beside Bay, and Harriet Penfield, Josephine Ward 
and Ella M. Salmonsen, left to right, look on. 


president of the board of directors, congratulated all. ‘“Under the stress and 
strain that affects us all, we overlooked last year that four other colleagues 
merit similar recognition.” 


WESTERN STATE PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE AND CLINIC 


The Honorable S. M. R. O’Hara, Secretary of Welfare for the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, has announced that the name of the WESTERN STATE 
PSYCHIATRIC HOSPITAL, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has been changed by action 
of Legislature to WESTERN STATE PSYCHIATRIC INSTITUTE AND CLINIC. This 
change, long under consideration, was brought about to emphasize the im- 
portant functions of training, teaching and research; and the operation of the 
Mental Health Clinic. In cooperation with the University of Pittsburgh, in- 
struction is given to students in medicine, nursing, psychology, social service 
and dentistry. 

The Library of the Institute under the direction of Miss Mary Moss, 
B.Sc., M.A., has a total of 3,000 professional books and journals and 650 
books for patients. Attention is paid to Bibliotherapy. Psychiatric motion 
picture films are also collected, At regular intervals, the Library News, a 
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list of books added to the Library, is sent to other state hospitals, the Library 
acting as a central office for other institutions. Further information about 
the activities of the Institute may be obtained by addressing Dr, Grosvenor 
B. Pearson, Director. 


The W. F. Prior Co. announces the appointment of Dr. Irvine McQuar- 
rie, Professor and Head of the Department of Pediatrics, University of 
Minnesota, as the new editor of the Practice of Pediatrics formerly edited 
by the late Dr. Joseph Brennemann. 


IRENE M. STRIEBY, Librarian of the Eli Lilly and Company, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, is the author of “The Meaning of Technical Library Training.’’ This 
excellent paper was published in the Library Journal for May 15, 1945, pp. 
463-467. 


THOMAS P. FLEMING, Assistant Director of Libraries (Reader Services), 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, will offer a course, Bibliographic and Reference 
Service in the Medical Sciences, at the Columbia University School of Library 
Service’s 1945 summer session, The summer session begins on July 2 and 
ends on August 10. Anyone interested in attending the summer session is 
urged to write to the School of Library Service, Columbia University, Morn- 
ingside Heights, New York 27, N.Y., for particulars. 


The Bacon Library of the American Hospital Association has compiled 


a bibliography of the published writings of the late S. S. Goldwater, M.D. 
Dr. Goldwater, who died October 22, 1942, was an outstanding hospital 
administrator and a leader in the progress of medicine. Copies may be had 
without cost from the Bacon Library. 


Miss Wilma Troxel, librarian, University of Illinois Medical and Dental 
School libraries was elected president of the Illinois Chapter of the Special 
Libraries Association at the annual meeting of the chapter in May. She had 
served as vice-president during the preceding year. Miss Marion Kappes, 
librarian, Children’s Memorial Hospital is the newly elected director for the 
local chapter. She had served as local chairman of the Biological Science 
division, Mrs. Madeline Marshall, librarian, Northwestern University Dental 
School Library is the retiring president. The annual meeting of the national 
Executive Board and Advisory Council was held in Chicago, June 8-10. 


Miss Mary McNamara has accepted a position as assistant librarian at the 
Henry Ford Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. She began her work there May Ist. 


Miss Clara Manson, Head Cataloguer of the Library of the College of 
Physicians of Philadelphia, received on June 1st the additional title of As- 
sistant Librarian, 





Obituary 


THELMA RUTH WILES 


HELMA RUTH WILES, Librarian of the Dental-Medical-Pharmacy 
"T tibeay University of Maryland, Baltimore, died suddenly on July 

4, 1944. Miss Wiles was born in Cicero, Indiana, and received her 
early education in the public schools of that state. She received the A.B. 
degree from Penn College in 1932, and the A.B.L.S. degree from the 
University of Michigan in 1935. 

Her library experience dated back to the summer of 1928 when she 
took the apprentice course offered by the Public Library, Kokomo, Indi- 
ana. This was followed by work as a student assistant during her attend- 
ance at Penn College, and later as Assistant Librarian at the Public 
Library of Indianola, Iowa. The spring and summer of 1935 found her 
working in the Order and Classification Departments of the University 
of Michigan Library, and in September of that year she became Docu- 
ments Librarian at Fort Hays, Kansas State College. She joined the staff 
of the University of Maryland Library, College Park, as Assistant 
Cataloger, January 1938, and served in this capacity until she was made 
Librarian of the Dental-Pharmacy Library in January 1941. In October 
1942, as the result of an administrative reorganization, she assumed the 
position that she held at the time of her death. 

Her untimely death is a loss to the profession, and a great blow to 
her associates. The keynote to her career might well be found in the 
following: “I can conscientiously say that I do the best that I possibly 
can in any position in which I am employed.” May we all be able to say 
the same about ourselves. 





Reviews and Book Notes 


Doctors at War. Edited by Morris Fishbein, M.D. 418 pp. 82 illus- 
trations. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, 1945. $5.00 


Doctors at War is the product of fifteen noteworthy persons in the medi- 
cal world and is dedicated to the 186,000 physicians of our country who have 
been in the Armed Forces, in industry, and in civilian life, whose collective 
efforts have maintained the health of our population during the war years. 
As editor, Dr. Morris Fishbein has brought together in a comprehensive way 
the fascinating story of the medical conduct and course of the war as unfolded 
by these outstanding men, each of whom had made a name for himself long 
before we entered the conflict. Necessarily, as diversified a report as is given 
here merits a more or less critical review, chapter by chapter, and as he read 
the book, the reviewer felt more and more that in this way only could he 
appraise this absorbing story. 

In the opening chapter, really somewhat of a review abstract in itself, 
Dr. Fishbein subscribes to the philosophy of those medical men who have 
maintained that if there were no doctors, there could be no wars, and that 
the anguish and destruction of the human body with modern weapons would 
be impossible to contemplate without the healing ministrations, the pain- 
obliterating anesthesia, and the body-restoring plastic surgery that have been 
made available. Perhaps the integrity of this philosophy could be assailed on 
the basis of what happened within the Nazi stronghold, but on the other 
hand, the very bestiality which we now know to be a fact perhaps contributed 
in the end to the prompt collapse of the ability to wage war, and this may 
serve to uphold the belief. 

Dr. Fishbein shows that war medicine is no new experience to American 
physicians, and he displays on the first page a startling comparison between 
the death rate in the wounded and ill for the two world wars. He traces the 
steps by which adequate medical personnel were obtained in the United States, 
beginning with the summer of 1940, when the American Medical Association 
began its formidable task in aid of the enrollment of doctors for the war 
effort. He tells us of the tremendous efforts made by the medical schools to 
train additional men, and of the sacrifices made by the teaching faculties 
where a continuous educational program went on from one year’s end to 
another, without vacations. He pays generous tribute to the work of the key 
men in the medical service of our Army, Navy, and Public Health organiza- 
tions, whose story appears in this book. 

One of the fundamental services in the program of war manpower mobili- 
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zation was selective service, and here the part played by the doctors of the 
country has not been overemphasized in the minds of our citizens who have 
been connected with draft boards. In the chapter on Fit to Fight, Dr. Leonard 
G. Rowntree pictures the labors of the medical and dental profession as 
examiners, as members of medical advisory boards, and as workers at induction 
centers. The implementing of the Selective Service Act, geared for the 
leisurely procurement of an Army in the shadow of war, presented incalculable 
difficulties because of the many changes in policy and the constant demand 
for troops while maintaining a minimum number of workers in essential 
industry. 

In concise form, Dr. Rowntree presents on a grand scale the state of 
fitness of our citizens called for service, so that all of us may see how we 
fared as a Nation, for the fight ahead. Under our system, the country secured 
the largest fighting force in our history, and at the same time it uncovered 
hidden disease and disclosed an appalling rejection rate. Those who read this 
chapter carefully will see a plain indication, if our future is to be secured. 

Dr. Harold S. Diehl writes on the Doctors Service at Home, in Industry, 
and at War, a little heralded service, but of tremendous value. He tells us 
of the work of the American Medical Association, the Council for National 
Defense, the National Research Council, the Health and Medical Committees, 
one of which was the important Committee on Medical Education, Eventually, 
working committees on almost every division of medical work and medical 
science were created. Many physicians were slow to volunteer for active duty 
in the Army and Navy, but largely through the efforts of the Procurement and 
Assignment Service, by 1942, one year after hostilities commenced, no less 
than 42,000 had been recruited, as the author says, a colossal task! 

Elaborating further on the previous chapter, Major General George F. 
Lull, The Deputy Surgeon General of the Army, writes of the task of pro- 
viding medical service for our Army in all parts of the world in a chapter 
titled, Fifty Thousand Doctors and Half a Million Personnel. He reviews the 
history of our efforts in this respect since the time of the first Roosevelt and 
the building up in the course of but a few years of a Medical Corps of fifty 
thousand from a modest 1,424 in 1939. Here is set forth an account of the 
procurement, training, and assignment of a total medical force, nearly twice 
the size of the entire Army at the outbreak of war. 

In a chapter, the Army Doctor in Action, Major General Norman T. Kirk, 
The Surgeon General of the Army, tells us that the gratifying record of achieve- 
ment which none can deny was the result of a carefully planned program 
including rapid mobilization, intensive training, intelligent organization, the 
provision for adequate supply and equipment, the placing of hospital facilities 
in forward areas, speedy evacuation, and the utilization of extensive immuni- 
zation programs, coupled with effective disease prevention measures. This is 
but a bare outline of the chapter, but there are many illustrations which drive 
home the points, and much detailed information on many phases of the 
medical effort which will prove of the greatest value as reference sources of 
information difficult to obtain offhand. 
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In the chapter on Preventive Medicine in the Army, Brigadier General 
James S. Simmons, Chief of the Preventive Medicine Service, gives the story 
of the tremendous and successful efforts made to maintain the health of the 
Army in the field. The primary mission of the Medical Department is to keep 
the soldier fit to fight and the Army maintains a large force to accomplish this. 

In contradistinction to the heroic task of rescuing the wounded on the 
firing line, the work of the doctor engaged in preventive medicine is un- 
spectacular. Yet who shall say that it is any less important ? An Army weakened 
by disease cannot cope with a strong healthy opponent. When weapons of 
destruction are magnified and become ever deadlier, means of defense become 
ever improved, but there is no royal road to success in disease prevention and 
an aggressive program is the only means of achieving the goal. General Sim- 
mons relates how the preventive medicine section was organized and how its 
program was carried out. The development of various types of rations is 
described, the physical training of the soldier is told. The sanitation program 
and the active steps taken in prevention of those curses of armies, such as 
influenza, pneumonia, streptococcus infections, meningitis, measles, mumps, 
hepatitis, and the rikettsial diseases are mentioned. The more specific pre- 
ventive measures against gastro-intestinal diseases, malaria, and typhus are 
described and the miraculous work of the newly developed repellents is given 
in some detail, notably the work of the typhus commission in Naples. The 
chapter is a record of glorious achievement for which the Preventive Medicine 
Division should receive the greatest credit. 

Who could have been a better choice than Brigadier General Fred Rankin, 
to give us the story of American Surgeons at War? Dr. Rankin writes in a 
style to command attention, for his words are no mere dry recital. In the first 
paragraph, he takes us to the battle theatre, where we follow the wounded 
soldier, borne on a litter into the shock ward of the tented emergency hos- 
pital. Not a mile away, the battle is still raging, but nothing interferes with 
the orderly process of saving life. A bottle of whole blood is made ready and 
the operation proceeds. A few weeks later, the patient is in a cool ward and 
his recovery is taken for granted. This is but one of thousands of similar 
cases, but the picture as a whole is far different from that of the last war in 
the unbelievably low mortality. As Dr. Rankin shows us, it is the essential 
treatment that counts, and it is the observation of certain rules, the employment 
of judgment and technical skill at the right time, that have produced the 
marvelous final results, The presence of young, skilful surgeons, the best of 
talent in the forward areas, that is responsible, in large measure, for our 
success. One must read General Rankin’s careful evaluation of the plans, the 
time factors, the personnel, and the equipment to realize the great change 
in surgical procedure which marks this conflict. His final conclusion should 
be remembered, that the indomitable resourcefulness, the moral courage, 
physical stamina, surgical proficiency and adaptability of our medical officers 
under hazardous and adverse conditions were among the intangible factors 
most responsible for our unparalleled achievement in war surgery. 

How medicine in the European theatre prepared for D-Day is related by 
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Major General Paul R. Hawley, our Chief Surgeon in the European theatre. 
In this chapter, General Hawley describes the medical preparations connected 
with the assault upon the steel cage of Europe. It is a detailed description of 
the plan in detail, to the end that the best possible aid could be given in 
forward areas and prompt evacuation be accomplished. More than two years 
were occupied at this plan, and General Hawley thinks our Army has the 
finest medical service of any Army in the world. Here are described our 
system of hospitalization and evacuation, our medical supply system, our 
specialist activities, our preventive medicine for a vast army in the field. It is 
an inspiring record of accomplishment. 

The part played by the Medical Department of the U. S. Navy is told in 
two chapters—The Navy Doctor at War, by Vice Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
The Surgeon General, U. S. Navy, and The Doctor at Guadalcanal and 
Tarawa, by Captain French R, Moore, M.C., U. S. Navy. Admiral McIntire 
sketches the tremendous growth of the Navy Medical Department, with 
10,000 physicians entering the Navy from civilian life, representing every 
specialty, the remarkable fact being the rush to volunteer immediately after 
Pearl Harbor. Because of the huge and unprecedented expansion of the combat 
force, the Navy Medical Department was faced with the necessity for a 
tremendous effort..Some of the tasks immediately facing the Navy were the 
discovery of an effective insect repellent, the improvement of atmospheric 
conditions in submarines, the reduction of occupational hazards in industry, 
the improvement of rations, the development of flash-burn preventive, the 
improvement of oxygenation equipment for aviators—to mention a few. The 
Navy had to develop naval mobile hospitals, and to employ to the greatest 
advantage the few hospital ships in service in the early part of the war. Since 
there were but few navy and marine casualties in World War I, it is difficult 
to make comparisons with World War II in the case of the Navy, in con- 
tradistinction to the Army where definite figures are available. However, 
early in 1944, the Navy had returned more than fifty-five percent of all per- 
sonnel wounded since Pearl Harbor, and it was necessary to invalid less than 
two percent from the Service. Only three out of every one hundred succumbed 
to their wounds, a record which speaks for itself. 

The story of the Doctor at Guadalcanal and Tarawa, among our bloodiest 
experiences, is told in detail by Dr. Moore, with description of the wounds 
received in order of their frequency, and the steps which were taken for the 
saving of so many lives. This short chapter is full of useful lessons which 
might well be memorized. 

Dr. Thomas Parran has a chapter of some length on the rdle of the U. S. 
Public Health Service, particularly as related to the war. The Public Health 
Service established an office for typhus fever control early in 1942, and control 
measures were instituted at the same time to reduce rat population. This 
included a far .reaching survey of the situation, not only on the Eastern 
Seaboard, but in the Pacific, where plague infection is ever imminent. The 
Public Health Service attacked venereal disease and at the same time instituted 
research in venereal disease control, oriented to war needs. The rdle of the 
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Public Health was greatly augmented by the war and throughout the world 
a vast effort was made in cooperation with the Army and Navy. This extended 
to the Far East, to health problems in North Africa, and eventually, in 1944, 
Dr. Warren F. Draper, Deputy Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, 
was assigned to serve as Director of the Public Health Section of Civil Affairs. 

In the medical mission of the Army Air Forces, the Air Surgeon, Major 
General David N. W. Grant, writes an excellent chapter which explains the 
ubiquity of the Air Surgeon, for as General Grant says, ““To do his job, the 
Flight Surgeon has to have his nose in everybody's business.” The Air Force 
and necessarily the medical officers of the Air Force, have operated in almost 
every part of the known world. They have risked their lives in altitudes of 
more than 20,000 ft., where they have been for months engaged in medical 
research work. They have dropped supplies in tropical jungles and have 
followed these supplies by jumping themselves to offer medical assistance. 
They have accompanied parachute troopers, and a Flight Surgeon flew over 
Tokyo on Doolittle’s raid and lived to tell the tale. But it is not all heroics, and 
General Grant has told us of the almost unlimited activities of the Air Surgeons 
in their field of endeavor. The Air Service has developed its own hospitals, 
it was largely instrumental in the development of evacuation by air, it procured 
more than 8,000 medical officers, and it contributed largely to the air evacua- 
tion of 173,000 casualties in 1943, with but eleven deaths during the process. 
One has to read this chapter in detail to realize what the Air Surgeons have 
done in this war, and he should not stop here, but should examine the next 
chapter on Convalescence and Rehabilitation by Colonel Howard A. Rusk, 
Chief of the Convalescent Training Division, Army Air Forces. Colonel Rusk’s 
work stands for itself and should be read in detail, but suffice it to say that 
for his originality he was the recipient of the American Design Award of 
$1,000, with a citation, for his program of convalescent reconditioning which 
is now in effect throughout the entire country. 

The history of the Veterans Administration, created in 1930 by Executive 
Order, the largest affair of its kind in the world, is covered by its Medical 
Director, Dr, Charles M. Griffith. The activities of the Veterans Administra- 
tion are of unprecedented variety and volume, and its beneficiaries consist of 
living soldiers, sailors, and marines who served in all wars in which we have 
been engaged since the war between the States, as well as surviving dependents 
of those deceased. Its hospitalization program covers the entire country and 
there are some ninety-four hospitals in operation as well as three diagnostic 
centers. The Veterans Administration handles all disability pension payments 
and is responsible for the disbursement of many millions of dollars annually. 
Up to the end of April 1944, nearly fifteen million applications for National 
Service life insurance had been filed by members of the Armed Forces of the 
present war, representing the tremendous total of more than one hundred ten 
billions of insurance. 

The wartime medical activities of the American Red Cross are told by Dr. 
G. Canby Robinson, the National Director of the Red Cross Blood Donor 
Service. The Special Blood Donor Service alone, in which Americans con- 
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tributed more than five million pints of blood in 1944, is undoubtedly among 
the greatest contributions of medicine in the present generation, and the 
number of lives that would have been lost without it can hardly be estimated. 
The story of plasma and blood giving at the front is not one story, but thou- 
sands of individual stories, each worthy of record. The history of the work 
of the Red Cross is literally the history of thousands of persons snatched 
from the grave; men who would have died from wounds, burns, and shock, 
had it not been for the endless stream of life-giving fluid. The details of 
organization, collection, and distribution are carefully described, with figures 
providing reference material which will prove useful as long as the history 
of medicine endures. 

Last of all is the chapter by Dr. George B. Darling, Vice Chairman of the 
Division of Medical Sciences, under Dr. Lewis Weed of the National Research 
Council. As Dr. Darling says, the immense scale on which the second World 
War was waged multiplied the number and nature of medical problems, which 
went far beyond any previous experience. The program of the Research 
Council had two major phases; first, the coordination of knowledge already 
won, and second, the prosecution of new research work to solve new problems 
or even old problems which had by now assumed a new importance. The 
Division of Medical Sciences at the request of The Surgeon General of the 
Army and the concurrence of the Surgeons General of the Navy and the U. S. 
Public Health established two advisory committees on military medicine, 
chemotherapy and transfusions, even before war was commenced. As the war 
came on, committees on medicine, surgery, and information followed, On 
account of the necessity for a revolving fund to finance expenditures, the John 
and Mary R. Markle Foundation, just prior to the declaration of war, appro- 
priated $60,000 to serve as a revolving fund for the divisional activities in 
military medicine. Without this support, Dr. Darling says the Division would 
have been unable to meet its opportunities and obligations, A little later but 
in time to be effective, the basic organization was completed and was financed 
partly by public and partly by private funds, to meet the immediate needs 
of doctors at war. In the spring of 1944, in military medicine, there were 
approximately sixty committees, covering practically every phase of the medi- 
cal aspect of warfare. New problems were constantly developing and one of 
the important functions of the committees was to initiate and supervise 
investigated work in university laboratories and cooperating hospitals. In this 
connection, committees acted as advisory bodies for a scientific program for 
which grants were made, totaling over ten million dollars. The Committees 
advised upon projects according to four main classifications as they were con- 
sidered—urgent, desirable, long term, or to be rejected. Their deliberations 
and their contributions to military medicine in the present war are legion, but 
for lack of space, they cannot even begin to be related here. When the full 
story of the part played by the National Research Council in this war is fully 
told, it will reveal itself as one of the outstanding contributions of our time. 

Necessarily the complicated story of Doctors at War could never be 
given by a single person, and the work just reviewed is bound to vary in style 
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and literary approach. It is not necessary to dramatize it, and the authors have 
not done so because the plain facts are enough, and heroics would be out of 
place. Dr. Fishbein and his collaborators have produced a tremendously 
effective and authentic account of the medical men in the war, all in re- 
markably small compass, There will be few who have access to it who will 
not be inclined to read the book from beginning to end. 

HAROLD W. Jones, M.D. 


EVANS, BERGEN, in consultation with GEORGE J. MOHR, 
M.D. The Psychiatry of Robert Burton. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1944. 129 p. $2.00. 


It is not an uncommon fate for the great books of science to be for- 
gotten by the sciences they served and to be remembered only as literature. 
Now and then such a book is rescued from the connoisseurs of style by some 
historically minded master of the science it pioneered, and restored to its 
rightful place as a classic not only of literature but of science. Less often, 
the reinstatement is effected by some professor of literature who has made 
himself at home in the science in question, or enlisted expert counsel. 

Among classics of English literature, the one which has longest and 
most obviously stood in need of such reinterpretation is Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Its avowed purpose, so often quoted and so seldom pursued, 
was “to anatomize this humour of melancholy, through all his parts and 
species, as it is an habit, or an ordinary disease, and that philosophically, 
medicinally, to shew the causes, symptoms, and several cures of it.” 

The pattern for a book to expound Burton's is thus cut in advance. After 
introductory chapters on (1) the man and (2) the book, it should proceed 
to substantial chapters on (3) the symptoms, (4) causes and (5) cures of 
melancholy, and conclude with (6) a summary chapter comparing Burton’s 
views with present psychiatric doctrine and practice. 

That is the pattern here followed by a professor of English working in 
consultation with a psychiatrist. For good measure, there are also a well an- 
notated bibliography and an adequate index. The result is that here, for 
the first time, the balance is fairly struck between the literary and the scientific 
merits of the Anatomy. 

Some things, to be sure, are lacking, which a slightly larger book might 
have supplied. An account of the previous development of psychiatry, for 
instance; of Burton’s relation to the medical sources upon which he drew 
so freely; and of the relation between Burton’s ‘‘psychiatry” and those ele- 
ments in the Anatomy which would now be excluded from that field. 

A welcome perspective might have been afforded by even a page or two 
on Burton’s chief predecessor in English, Timothy Bright “Doctor of 
Phisicke,” who published in 1586, when Burton was nine years old, A 
Treatise of Melancholie “containing the causes thereof, & reasons of the 
strange effects it worketh in our minds and bodies: with the phisicke cure, 
and spirituall consolation for such as have thereto adioyned an afflicted con- 
science.’’ (It was only a few years ago that the publishers of the present 
volume issued a facsimile edition of Bright.) 
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With one exception, the quotations are from the all-English text of the 
Anatomy edited by Floyd Dell and Paul Jordan-Smith. That edition is a 
great boon to the unlatined reader, but it gives him no adequate notion of 
the extent to which Burton is quoting, paraphrasing or parodying. Its use 
may account in part for a common failing of the present interpretation, that 
of deciding offhand what Burton means without inquiring first what is meant 
by the source which he is rendering. 

For example, much is made of Burton’s alleged statement that melancholy 
is ‘‘a symbolizing disease,” that is, according to Professor Evans, one ‘whose 
true nature seeks concealment’ (p. 48). What Burton says is that it is ‘‘an 
hereditary disease. . . . And that which is more to be wondered at, it skips 
in some families the father, and goes to the son, or takes every other, G 
sometimes every third in a lineal descent, and doth not always produce the 
same, but some like, and a symbolizing disease.” The italics translate Bur- 
ton’s Latin source, from which (as well as from the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary) it is clear enough that “symbolizing” means simply “resembling.” 

In the chapter on therapy (p. 88) we are told that, according to Burton, 
the melancholic’s friend must first ‘“‘discover, if he can, the true cause of 
the perturbation, He must look behind the offered explanation, however 
sincerely it is offered, seeking in the patient’s ‘looks, gestures, motions [and} 
phantasy’ to find a clew that will lead him to the real explanation.’ And 
again (p. 107): 


His statement that the patient may not know, or at least may be unable to tell, the 
true cause of his sorrow and, therefore, the therapist must seek for it in his 
“looks, gestures, motions [and] phantasy’ comes so close to the very center of much 
modern psychotherapy as to be breathtaking. In this passage ‘‘motions” seems to have 
the meaning, now obsolete, “inward promptings or impulses, particularly those of a 
sexual nature’; while “‘phantasy’’ meant “imaginings in general.” It is not plain how 
far he meant the therapist to pursue the patient's imaginings or how much importance he 
meant him to attach to them, but it is clear that he expected the neurotic’s true desires 
and conflicts to be reflected in his imaginings, and, since they were not obvious to his 
conscious awareness, they would necessarily have to be presented in some disguise. 
Perhaps it was here that melancholy showed itself as a “‘symbolizing’’ disease. 


Actually all that Burton says is that if the patient will not tell his troubles, his 
friend or physician “must observe by his looks, gestures, motions, phantasy, 
what it is that offends,” and then remove it. Again the italics translate a Latin 
source. Neither it nor the context in Burton gives the slightest warrant for 
Professor Evans’s interpretations of “motions” and “phantasy,” and we have 
already observed how wide of the mark his interpretation of “symbolizing” is. 

In the same vein with the interpretation of “motions,” we are told (p. 86) 
that, according to Burton, “Sex is often the best sedative: ‘if she be not 
satisfied, you know where and when, nothing but quarrels, all is in an 
uproar, and there is little quietness to be had.’”’ In the original, Burton is 
prescribing for the man, not the woman, and what he prescribes is not “sex” 
but reminders of the inconveniences of matrimony. “If young, she is likely 
wanton and untaught; if lusty, too lascivious; and if she be not satisfied, 
etc.” 
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The “qualifications requisite for the therapist’’ are likewise read into Bur- 
ton by main force. For example (pp. 89, 106): 
A still further requirement, and not the least by any means, is that the physician- 
friend should have first searched his own heart and made sure that ## is not misin- 
formed by a distorted imagination. Only to ‘‘a prepared bosom” can the melancholy prof- 
itably confide their troubles. The physician who desires to help them must first rec- 
tify the passions and perturbations of his own mind, so that he may not mislead them 
and so that he may endure with patience and equanimity their emotional vagaries. . . . 


Striking, indeed, is his insistence that the therapist “must first rectify the passions 
and perturbations of his own mind.” It is an interesting anticipation of the present 
training procedure for psychoanalysts in which a personal analysis is considered a vital 
part of preparation. 


What Burton says, translating Seneca’s Latin, is that “nothing so delighteth 
and easeth the mind, as when we have a prepared bosom, to which our secrets 
may descend’’—prepared, that is, by friendship of long standing, not by 
psychoanalysis. Again, speaking for once in his own person, Burton says: 
“Whosoever he is that shall hope to cure this malady in himself or any 
other, must first rectify these passions and perturbations of the mind; the 
chiefest cure consists in them.”” The passions and perturbations, that is, of 
the patient’s, not the therapist's, mind. There is nothing in either passage 
about self-analysis as a prerequisite for the treatment of others. 

These few examples may suffice to show what comes of ignoring Burton's 
sources. There are other related faults, Quotations from different contexts are 
brought within a single pair of quotation marks. Much is made of crucial 
passages without notice that text and interpretation are both in doubt. 
Passages bearing on one point are quoted in support of some other, un- 
related or even contrary, point. Burton is said to affirm what is affirmed only 
by sources which he quotes without committing himself, or quotes only to 
reject in the next sentence, or at most to concede as qualifying the opposed 
view which he himself is maintaining. And finally, though there are quota- 
tions and footnote references in great number, for some of the most impor- 
tant points we have only Professor Evans’s paraphrase or interpretation, with- 
out quotation or reference, and for a considerable proportion of these the 
reader will find no support in the Anatomy. 

“There is, of course, in all studies of this nature, the danger of reading 
too much into an expression or phrase from some writer of the past’’ (p. 
108). There is also the danger of not reading enough into phrases that carry 
an entire philosophy that has since been forgotten, Faults of both kinds occur 
in this volume. Its general intent and design, however, are sound. Sometime, 
we may hope, they will be taken up again, and a riper and more scrupulous 
scholarship brought to bear upon them. MAX H. Fiscu 


ACKERKNECHT, ERWIN H. Malaria in the Upper Mississippi 
Valley 1760-1900. Supplements to the Bulletin of the History of Medi- 
cine. No. 4. 142 pp. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1945. $2.00. 
For subscribers to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine. $1.75. 


This pamphlet (a supplement to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine) 
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will be-of interest to the epidemiologist as well as to the medical historian, 
for whom it was apparently primarily designed. About 40 pages are given to 
the rise and fall of malaria in the central northwestern states and approxi- 
mately 70 pages to possible factors leading to the disappearance. A few pages 
are devoted to the pre-Laveran theories on the cause of malaria, and malaria 
and history. The author tells us that in the United States there are still about 
a million cases of malaria annually with approximately five thousand deaths 
and that economically the loss is estimated at one-half billion dollars. The 
pamphlet is largely limited to the experience of Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and he points out that even now a fewe cases 
occur in each of these states, There is a short discussion of the mischievous 
term ‘‘typho-malaria,” a term which may not be entirely obsolete even at 
the present time. Considering the scarcity of malaria in the present time in the 
region under discussion, it is a little difficult to realize that only a half 
century ago local business and social engagements often were made to con- 
form to the paroxysms of the disease and that at one time it was so prevalent 
that it gave rise to a somewhat characteristic physiognomy. In general, the 
epidemic may be said to have run from 1770 to 1890 and this is contrasted 
with the epidemic observations in other parts of the world, some with a 
more favorable experience and some more severely afflicted. The author argues 
that the epidemic latency period (slowness in becoming established) indi- 
cates post-Columbian importation and in this he agrees with the late H. R. 
Carter, who was the most distinguished student of malaria of his period. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is the discussion of the factors 
leading to the decline of malaria in the area under consideration. The author 
discusses population movements, facilities for transportation, cultivation and 
drainage of the soil, prosperity, screening, food, cattle breeding, mosqui- 
toes, quinine, and other less readily defined factors. One of the interesting 
points to develop is that quinine had a very difficult time in winning its way 
up to a century ago, as it still is having a difficult time to become established 
in prophylaxis, The drug had to compete with blood-letting, which one 
authority referred to as “murderous bleeding,” and also to compete with 
the vigorous use of calomel, which often lead to salivation and loss of the 
teeth. In this era it is a little difficult to realize that not so very long ago 
the economic factor was a very important one in the use of quinine. The 
author considers that patent medicine interfered to some extent with the 
practice of self-medication encouraged by physicians, who had malaria treat- 
ments for distribution. While the author is doubtful as to the influence of 
quinine on the elimination of malaria, he thinks it did aid indirectly by 
keeping the sufferers in condition to work. In the section on history, the point 
of chief interest is that malaria in the middle west did not materially check 
Progress as it has in many other parts of the world. 
G. W. McCoy, M.D. 


BABCOCK, W. WAYNE. Principles and Practice of Surgery. 1331 
pp., illustrated with 1141 engravings and 8 colored plates, Philadelphia, 
Lea & Febiger, 1944. $12.00. 
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This book is encyclopedic. The author has accomplished what he planned ; 
namely, “to supply the student and practitioner with a working knowledge 
of common and rare surgical conditions.”’ Although the volume is listed under 
one author, the reader profits by the unusual method of collaboration of 37 
members of the Faculty of Temple University who have contributed each in his 
special field. Their imprint is noticed in every chapter and helps to establish 
authority in opinions and selected methods in a field so large that no one 
mind could encompass it. 

Today when such important strides have been made in pre- and post- 
operative care of surgical patients the instruction contained in this volume 
regarding clinical pathology, biochemistry, chemotherapy, hematology, and 
laboratory diagnosis as well as surgical pathology, radiotherapy and physiology 
makes it exceedingly valuable. The chapter on surgical therapeutics is, there- 
fore, an outstanding and impressive chapter. This chapter also deals with 
the important intravenous therapy, protein and nitrogen balance, transfusions 
and electric and radiant energy. 

It would be well for every budding surgeon to read Babcock’s introduc- 
tory remarks about the art of surgery. ‘A scientific surgeon may have little 
art, his incisions may be crude, his manipulations bungling, yet his results 
may be saved by his scientific knowledge. A highly skilled surgeon may show 
great art, yet fail from lack of scientific knowledge or common sense ap- 
plications. . . . Speedy, spectacular, thrillingly dexterous operative work 
can never compensate for a lack of science in surgery.’”” The authors always 
keep in mind “'science in surgery.” 

The revision is complete and brings the volume absolutely up to date. As 
examples the treatment of burns and the description of the use of penicillin 
may be cited. Throughout the book the illustrations and diagrams are not 
only a joy to look at and definitely the work of an artist but are clear and 
instructive. They show that the artist was under the close supervision of the 
author and conveys the surgeon’s ideas clearly. The illustrations are well 
arranged and prepared to take the least space from the text. Still, as too 
often happens, every once in a while a picture of the unusual and rare in 
medicine is shown, a picture of a hopeless condition which the doctor is no 
longer interested in, instead of the early stage of the lesion when something 
may still be done if the diagnosis is made. 

Part I on general Surgery and Part II on surgical technic are necessarily 
brief and are so all inclusive that some topics have but two lines. Nevertheless, 
the most important subjects are given sufficient space’ to satisfy. One gets the 
impression at once that what he reads is authoritative and sets up a founda- 
tion for him to build upon, Such a desire is aided by a quite satisfactory, well 
chosen bibliography in the back of the book. It is arranged according to 
chapters and does not confuse the text. 

Part III is devoted to the surgery of systems. This opens with the bone 
conditions that are caused by faulty metabolism or vitamin deficiency, then 
conditions of overgrowth, infections and tumors follow. Fractures are given 
72 pages of careful, well-illustrated text. The chapters on joints and dis- 
locations are so complete that even “sprained ankle’ which every doctor 
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meets in practice is given space and attention. Sections on anatomy and 
physiology of the ductless glands are an aid to understanding the symptoms 
and the surgery of these diseased glands. 

Part IV deals with regional surgery and naturally occupies the greatest 
part of the volume; namely, 647 pages—a surgery in itself. The text of the 
chapters on scalp and skull, meninges and brain, cranial nerves, and spine 
and cord, will assist any student or practitioner to understand the problems 
and technic of the neuro-surgeon and aid him in cooperating or caring for 
his patients suffering from lesions of the central nervous system. 

Congenital anomalies, infections, injuries, tumors is the usual pattern 
throughout these chapters as well as for considering the lesions by systems. 
The operations are well enough detailed to refresh any surgeon’s memory or 
to make clear to the student the operative steps. The space allotted to each 
operation is proportionate to the incidence and difficulties of the operation. 

A feature of the chapter on the ‘Abdominal Wall’ is the fine print at 
the beginning on Applied Anatomy. This chapter contains a good description 
of peritoneoscopy. As might be expected the chapters on the peritoneum, 
stomach and duodenum, the intestines, the appendix, and the liver and 
biliary system are written in great detail and beautifully illustrated even to 
colored prints, Here especially the reader benefits by the descriptions of the 
indications for operation and the choice of operation as recorded by the master, 

Seventy pages are well utilized for the genitourinary organs. Attention 
is given to well selected radiographs necessary for diagnosis. 

The publishers have done an excellent job of bookmaking. Babcock’s 
Surgery is an up to date volume, well conceived, well executed and quite 
complete. 

ABRAHAM STRAUSS, M.D. 


A Bibliography of Aviation Medicine, Supplement {compiled by} 
Phebe Margaret Hoff, Ebbe Curtis Hoff and John Farquhar Fulton. 
XIV, 109 pp. Published by The Committee on Aviation Medicine, 
Division of Medical Sciences, National Research Council, Acting for 
The Committee on Medical Research, Office of Scientific Research and 
Development, Washington, D.C., 1944. [Charles C Thomas, Spring- 
field, Illinois, distributor} $2.50. 

In 1942, Drs. Hoff and Fulton issued as Publication No. 5 of the 
Historical Library, Yale Medical Library, A Bibliography of Aviation Medi- 
cine. This timely and most useful work brought the literature of aviation 
medicine together and included references through May, 1942. The present 
supplement serves as Publication No. 9 of the Historical Library and covers 
the two succeeding years as well as earlier items previously unrecorded, 

The compilers used all journals currently received in the Yale Medical 
Library, reprints and notices of articles from their many friends, published 
material made available through the Division of Aviation Medicine and the 
Aviation Section of the Research Division of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery and through the Bureau of Aeronautics of the Navy Department, 
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Medical and Dental Corps, U. S. Navy, the Army Medical Library and many 
other sources. They had access to a copy of the supplement published in 
1943 to’ Ingeborg Schmidt's Bibliographie der Luftfabrtmedizin. This pub- 
lication, which covered the years 1937-1940, was found to contain nearly 
eight hundred additional items of which they made ample use. 

No one who is at all familiar with bibliographical work can fail to have 
the highest respect for this important contribution which brings together 
2,336 entries under the various headings. The subject of aviation medicine 
has grown to huge proportions and this supplement will prove an indispens- 
able tool to research workers and physicians as well as to librarians. 

THOMAS E. KEys 


CRIEP, LEO H. Essentials of Allergy. 381 pp., 42 illustrations in 
black and white and 1 plate in full color. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1945. $5.00. 


This book is intended as a textbook for the undergraduate medical student 
as well as for the graduate physician who has not had the opportunity of 
studying allergy, and its manifestations, during his university training perod. 

Dr. Criep, in order to simplify the subject, has written the book in a 
very clear, concise, outline form, illustrating each chapter with case histories 
and with references pertinent to each. This enables the student to further his 
knowledge without confusing the text with controversial discussion, The 
entire subject of allergy is carefully and clearly covered and the patient will 
be more than grateful for the many excellent recipes that are included. We 
have been given a much needed textbook that will be of great aid to those 
interested in this study, and in furthering their knowledge of allergy. 

MARY BERNSTEIN 


FABRICANT, NOAH D. The Common Cold and How to Fight It. 
107 pp. Chicago, Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 1945. $1.50. 


This little book attempts to present all the information that is known 
about the common cold in language which is understandable by the lay 
person. In this, the author has been reasonably successful. In twelve short 
chapters and nine illustrations he describes the normal nose and its im- 
portance, he describes the prodromal and the active symptoms, the effect of 
the weather, the influence of allergy and the importance of the complications 
which are so frequently encountered. 

The first portion of the book is factual, accurate, concise and very satis- 
factory. The last half, the part dealing with ‘How to fight it,” is quite 
disappointing, undoubtedly more so to the lay reader who expects definite 
effective advice. The medical reader is already reconciled to negative admoni- 
tions and slight shades of advantage accruing from one line of action com- 
pared to another. Even though he can do no better himself the doctor, after 
having read the title, feels as though he has been gently betrayed to find that 
the author advises him not to get too tired, not take cold baths, not alkalinize 
the system, not use a special diet, not get drunk, not blow the nose improperly, 
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not smoke cigarettes, not use nose drops, not use sulfa drugs or penicillin, 
not take rhinitis tablets, not go to work, not depend on vitamins or vaccines 
and not infect other people. The most impractical of all is the advice about 
choice of ancestors to insure a hereditary resistance and immunity. 

In the interest of truth, in promoting sound public health education, in 
developing an informed lay public this book does a good job in an attractive 
style which is interesting and easy to read, We must not hold the author 
accountable for the limitations of his subject, 

ROBERT M. STECHER, M.D. 


GOLDRING, WILLIAM. Hypertension and Hypertensive Disease. 
253 pp. New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1944. $3.50. 


With the present interest in the problem of hypertension at a high level 
due to the flood of experimental work in the field, and with the realization 
of its importance in clinical medicine, particularly in regard to morbidity and 
mortality, any new summary of the problem should attract serious considera- 
tion. “Hypertension and Hypertensive Disease” by William Goldring and 
Herbert Chasis presents the labors and opinions of the New York University 
School of Medicine group working in this field. Using the renal clearance 
technique introduced by Dr. Homer Smith, they have collected a tremendous 
amount of data from patients in the hypertensive state. The authors briefly 
summarize the clinical aspects and then present their conception of the physio- 
logical alterations occurring in the cardiovascular and renal systems. Their 
evaluation of the present medical and surgical treatment of hypertension will 
attract most attention from the clinician. Most careful observers will probably 
agree with their conclusions that thiocyanate administration is of little value. 
In their hands sympathectomy has had no permanent depressant effect on 
the blood pressure. The research worker will be grateful for the detailed 
description of their methods given in the appendices, previously to be found 
only with difficulty scattered through the literature. 

One must confess some disappointment in the discussion of the mechanism 
of hypertension. To omit completely any mention of the possible role of 
renin and angiotonin (hypertensin) in a book of this nature detracts greatly 
from its value to people interested in the field. The authors do not accept 
the view that so-called essential human hypertension is primarily of renal 
origin. Yet, on page 112, after analysis of the cases reported in the literature, 
they admit ‘‘that the analogous mechanisms described by Goldblatt and Page 
and Graef can initiate hypertension in man,” but on page 117 they conclude 
that “the renal genesis of hypertension in unilateral intrinsic renal disease 
in man cannot be accepted on the evidence presented.” Students of Fishberg, 
Van Slyke, and Hayman will be intrigued by the following statement: “With 
the development of methods capable of demonstrating renal functional im- 
pairment from the onset of the hypertensive process, it is no longer necessary 
to wait until fixation of the specific gravity appears to identify the elevated 
blood urea as resulting from intrinsic renal disease” (page 78), but later on 
they agree that ‘‘it may be impossible in some instances to determine whether 
a hypertensive patient with congestive failure and azotemia is in uremia; in 
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these instances associated impairment of maximal concentrating power es- 
tablishes the diagnosis of uremia.” The mathematician will wonder about 
these sentences (page 76): ‘Thus when the blood urea is plotted arithmeti- 
cally against the urea clearance, the resulting curve is a rectangular hyperbole. 
Or when the two terms are plotted logarithmically, the resulting curve is a 
straight line.”’ 

These discrepancies are cited only to indicate that the book must be read 
critically and that its conclusions cannot be implicitly accepted without reserva- 
tions. Its chief value lies in its exposition of the methods developed by Homer 
Smith and his school as applied to the study of the clinical state of hyper- 
tension. 

Max MILLER, M.D. 


HAYMAKER, WEBB, and WOODHALL, BARNES. Peripheral 
Nerve Injuries. Forewords by Norman T. Kirk, Major General, U. S. 
Army, The Surgeon General, and J. E. Ash, Colonel, M.C., U. S. Army, 
Director, Army Institute of Pathology. 227 pp., 225 illustrations. Phila- 
delphia, W. B. Saunders, 1945. $3.50. 


This began as a brochure intended for the use of medical installations of 
the Army and it was largely a collection of illustrations of the anatomy and 
function of peripheral nerves. Later, much clinical material was included and 
the brochure became of such immediate value that through the process of 
evolution, it became a book. The authors have succeeded in placing within 
the narrow confines of a small volume as useful a collection of data and 
top-flight illustrations as one can ever hope to find. The book divides 
itself into three parts, the first dealing with the principles of innervation, the 
second with the examination of the patient, and the third with the clinical 
features of peripheral nerve injuries. The authors have relied upon a number 
of standard works in the preparation of the text but they have not resorted to 
copying, and they have made peripheral nerve injuries a matter of easy com- 
prehension and fascinating reading. This work should prove of the greatest 
value to the understanding of nerve injuries which have become so common 
in the present war that no medical man can afford to remain unfamiliar with 
their distribution and importance. 

HAROLD W. JONEs, M.D. 


JAFFE, BERNARD. Men of Science in America. The Role of 
Science in the Growth of Our Country. With a foreword by George 
Sarton. xl, 600 p. illus. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1944. $3.75. 


If Mr, Jaffe had not done it, it would scarcely have been thought possible 
to weave so comprehensive and so fairly proportioned a history of science 
in America into what, from the table of contents, might appear to be merely 
a series of biographical sketches, nineteen in all, arranged, with two slight 
exceptions, in the order in which their subjects were born. 

In each chapter, besides the biographical sketch of the scientist named in 
its title, there are shorter sketches of outstanding forerunners, contemporaries, 
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and followers, European as well as American, in the same field of investiga- 
tion, and passing mention of many more. The social, economic and: political 
occasions and consequences of the work of these scientists are also briefly 
sketched in. 

Mr. Jaffe displays narrative skill of a high order, and many episodes of 
our scientific history come alive for the first time in his pages; yet he wastes 
little space on details irrelevant to the discoveries and inventions of his 
subjects and to the social reception and impact of their achievements. In- 
deed, he has told his story in such a way that the judicious reader's attention 
will be kept quite as much on the problems under attack as on the persons 
leading the campaign. 

The chapter which bears the name of William T. G. Morton, for instance, 
establishes an adequate perspective by reviewing briefly the work of earlier 
American contributors to medicine, including McDowell, Beaumont, Drake, 
and Holmes, It also does ample justice to the work of Long, Wells, Jackson 
and many others in the development of anesthesia, and relates the unhappy 
controversy over priority as an integral part of the story of the reception of 
anesthesia. 

It happens, however, that this chapter reveals better than any other the 
difficulties inherent in the author’s method, He wanted to work in somewhere 
a brief account of the southwestern and far western expansion and the gold 
rush; yet it was no more relevant to one than to another of perhaps half a 
dozen chapters, The two and a half pages devoted to it were apparently added 
to the anesthesia chapter for no better reason than that, before the addition, 
it was shorter by that much than the others spanning the period in question. 
No attempt is made to link these terminal pages with those that precede. 
There are similar though less conspicuous failures of integration and con- 
tinuity elsewhere. The wonder is that they are so few. 

In view of the scope of the volume and the wide range in quality of the 
sources from which it had to be constructed, the level of accuracy is re- 
markably high. The chief blemishes, aside from the partial failure of the 
method itself, are needless lapses into journalistic jargon out of keeping with 
the general level of lively but dignified prose. 

MAX H. FiscH 


KATZ, LOUIS N., and JOHNSON, VICTOR. Elements of Electro- 
cardiographic Interpretation. Third Edition. 44 pp., 40 plates. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1944. $1.00. 


“In this booklet the aim has been to present a brief graphic outline of 
the more important electrocardiographic deviations from the normal. It is 
particularly suitable for use by the physician whose specialty lies outside the 
field of electrocardiography and by the beginning student of cardiac physi- 
ology.’ (Quotation from the authors’ preface.) 

The introductory pages give a brief discussion on the genesis of the electro- 
cardiogram, illustrating the basic concept of electrical changes in active tissue, 
and correlating the P, Q, R, S and T waves with corresponding changes in 
states of cardiac activity. To give significance to the presentation of deviations 
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from the normal, a normal electrocardiogram in four leads is given first. Since 
normal hearts present many variations in the electrocardiogram, a table show- 
ing the variations which may be considered within the limits of normal is 
included early in the book. This is important to the beginning electro- 
cardiographer. 

Deviations from the normal are illustrated in all cases with tracings 
derived from the three standard limb leads. A chest lead is included in those 
cases in which chest leads are of value. Beneath the tracings on each page 
there is a brief description of those features of the tracings which form the 
basis of the interpretation and lead to the diagnosis. 

The materials are organized under seven main divisions, each of which has 
several subdivisions. The seven main divisions are as follows: I. Rhythms 
initiated at the sinus node; II, Rhythms of ectopic origin; III. Blocks in 
impulse conduction; IV. Hypertrophy; V. Myocardial involvement; VI. 
Chest leads CF,, CF,, CF,; and VII. Appendices. Appendix I presents the 
standard procedures and nomenclatures for chest leads as formulated and 
recommended by a joint committee of the American Heart Assn. and the 
Cardiac Society of Great Britain and in supplementary reports of the former 
organization. Appendix II presents a detailed description of a step by step 
procedure to be used in reading electrocardiograms. The booklet appears to be 
well suited to the purposes of a brief reference manual as well as an intro- 
duction to electrocardiography. 

A. SIDNEY HARRIS 


MAYOR’S COMMITTEE ON MARIHUANA, GEORGE B. 
WALLACE, M.D., Chairman. The Marihuana Problem in the City of 
New York. 220 pages. Lancaster, Pa., The Jacques Cattell Press, 1944. 
$2.50. 


Contrary to that which usually is encountered in the literature on 
marihuana, this report does not employ extravagant language. It is not a 
story of raids and degeneracy, but a factual account of the sociologic, medical, 
psychologic, and pharmacologic aspects of marihuana (hashish) and closely 
related substances. 

The sociologic study was carried out by trained investigators and deals 
specifically with conditions that prevail in New York City, especially the 
Harlem district. This portion of the report was prepared by Dudley D. 
Shoenfeld, M.D. 

Clinical studies were conducted at Welfare Hospital. The main group of 
subjects, 72 in number, were paid “volunteers” drawn from the inmates of 
penitentiaries and the House of Detention for Women. They were given 
known dosages of marihuana concentrates by mouth or smoked from 1 to 12 
“reefers.” The medical aspects of these studies are reported by Samuel Allen- 
tuck, M.D., and the psychological aspects by Robert S. Morrow, Ph.D., and 
Florence Halpern. 

The pharmacological report, prepared by S. Loewe, M.D., is based on 
studies at Montefiore Hospital, Cornell University Medical College, the 
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University of Illinois, and the Department of Agriculture, under the guidance 
of the Bureau of Narcotics. 

Short sections of the book are given over to a consideration of “Addiction 
and Tolerance” to marihuana and to ‘Possible Therapeutic Applications.” 
Also, an overall “Summary” is provided by George B, Wallace, M.D. There 
is no index, 

LLoyD ACKERMAN 


SCHMIDT, INGEBORG. “‘Bibliographie der Luftfahrtmedizin. 
Zweite Folge. Eine Zusammenstellung von Arbeiten iiber Luft- 
fahrtmedizin und Grenzegebiete 1937 bis Ende 1940.” In Lwft- 
fahrtmedizin, v. 8 (1943) #1 (whole number) pp. 1-128. 

Four years (1943) after the publication of Schmidt's “Bibliographie der 
Luftfahrtmedizin bis Ende 1936” the second part of this bibliography ap- 
peared. While medical librarians and other interested individuals will want to 
secure this important bibliography, they will find the more choice items have 
been listed in A Bibliography of Aviation Medicine, Supplement, referred to 
elsewhere in this issue. 

THOMAS E. Keys 


SMITH, MAY. The Handbook of Industrial Psychology. 304 pp. 
New York, Philosophical Library, 1944. $5.00. 
This short book of ten chapters and 304 pages provides an introduction to 


the subject of work adjustment “for those who are in some way responsible 
for others, or who have to get on with others.” 

There is a brief chapter on historical material, followed by a broad dis- 
cussion of the various items that enter into the matter of fatigue in industry. 
Later chapters deal with “Finding the Job for the Person and the Person for 
the Job,” “Temperaments, Particularly the Nervous,” “Why We Work,” 
“Measures of Human Well-Being,” etc. 

The material thus covers the mental attitudes of the worker as influencing 
and being influenced by his job. The subject is presented in a simple, clear, 
and authoritative style. Its data bear the imprint of experience. The author 
illustrates her thesis with well-chosen quotations and references to the litera- 
ture, as well as with her own contributions. She utilizes the statistical approach, 
but does not lose sight of the practical, everyday significance. 

This book should interest industrial physicians, though its appeal is di- 
rected largely to the personnel departments who are concerned with employee 
selection, work efficiency, and industrial health, 

JOSEPH L, FETTERMAN, M.D. 


TEMPLETON, FREDERICK E. X-ray Examination of the Stomach. 
516 pp., illus. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1944. $10.00. 
The pharynx and esophagus are considered in this book with the same 
thoroughness as the stomach and duodenum. All physicians interested in the 
upper gastrointestinal tract will find new and valuable information in this 
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volume which contains original observations and a good review of the litera- 
ture. No previous book has presented so many opinions, occasionally opposing, 
on several controversial aspects of the subject, Dysphagia and the confusing 
structure and physiology of the lower end of the esophagus are examples. 

Some discussions end without definite conclusions even after pages of 
evidence, but perhaps that is the true status of the study of these problems. 

After reading for years about the secondary signs of peptic ulcer and 
finding them unreliable, it was comforting and stimulating to learn Dr. Tem- 
pleton’s evaluation of pylorospasms, hyperperistalsis and irritable bulb. 

The discussion of gastritis, including its frequency and relationship to 
peptic ulcer, is important. The section is authoritative because of close associa- 
tion with Dr. Schindler who gastroscoped many of the patients. 

The illustrations are instructive, Many readers will find examples of both 
normal and pathological conditions similar to cases which they have seen 
in their practices in the past and found difficult to evaluate. 

Another feature is a short section on differential diagnosis of lesions and 
suggestions of what to do when a positive diagnosis is impossible. 

CARROLL C. DUNDON, M.D. 


WINCHELL, CONSTANCE M., comp. Reference books of 1941- 
1943; third informal supplement to Guide to reference books. Sixth 
edition, by Isadore Gilbert Mudge. 115 pp. Chicago, American Library 
Association. 1944. $1.50. 


This third three-year supplement to Mudge is the second compiled by 
Miss Winchell and follows the same general pattern as the foundation volume 
and the preceding supplements. It is now nine years since the sixth edition of 
the Mudge Guide to reference books and in spite of the cumulative index 
for the three supplements and the references to the foundation volume which 
appear in this new issue, consultation becomes increasingly difficult. A special 
committee of the American Library Association has for several years been 
considering the problem of a new edition of Mudge and the form which it 
should take. It is very desirable that a decision should be reached soon and 
that the much needed new edition should be forthcoming. Useful as is Mudge 
for bibliographic purposes, improvement can be made in facilitating its 
subject use. 

The latest supplement includes about 625 titles compared with about 700 
in the second issue. New titles or new editions of titles which have not previ- 
ously appeared in Mudge or its supplements outnumber new editions and 
continuations of titles which have already appeared about four to three. 

The list continues to be selective but this reviewer has been able to find 
few significant omissions. A larger number of scientific and technical titles 
have been included than in earlier editions, chosen from the standpoint of 
the general rather than the specialized technical library. The war has stimulated 
publication of books on military subjects and a noticeable number of them 
have been listed, some of them at least probably not of permanent value. A 
number of foreign language dictionaries, especially Chinese and Japanese, 
also indicate trends of interest due to the war. 
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Very few new works or parts have been received from Europe and 
unless available for examination in New York, such items are not listed. 
Some books published before 1941 but received later have been included. As 
in previous issues, Spanish-American titles are numerous. A considerable 
number of processed publications have been listed without indication of the 
method of reproduction. Minor items, especially in the field of bibliography 
and including reprints from periodicals, are much more prevalent than in 
earlier supplements. United States government publications are also more 
plentiful. For the medical librarian there is an unusually long list of ten titles 
in medical bibliography. 

An interesting feature is the introduction to the encyclopedia section 
describing the present plan of most of the standard encyclopedias of carrying 
on constant revision and reprinting frequently, sometimes as often as twice a 
year. The Encyclopedia Britannica, for example, now claims systematic revision 
of all articles needing change at least once every five years, and has recently 
made two printings a year. The compiler has inserted new entries for each of 
the American encyclopedias, both juvenile and adult, although some of them 
cannot be properly described as new editions, 

The author and title index cumulative for the three supplements indicates 
by Roman numerals I, II, and III in which supplement the entry occurs. Class 
or subject entries in the index refer only to pages in the third supplement, 
unless the class does not appear in the third. 

The same thorough and accurate standards of bibliographic citation are 
maintained, Annotations are chiefly descriptive of bibliographic detail or of 
content but there is some effort at evaluation especially in works of doubtful 
merit. The discontinuance of the list of current reference books included for 
a time in College and Research Libraries, and the lists of foreign language 
reference books by Louis Kaplan published for a time in Library Journal, and 
the change in character of the list of current reference books in Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, formerly compiled by Louis Shores, have made it difficult to 
keep abreast of reference publications. The supplements to Mudge are in- 
dispensable to scholarly libraries wishing to maintain comprehensive refer- 
ence collections. 

HERBERT S, HIRSHBERG 


The Bacon Library of the American Hospital Association, 18 E. Division 
St., Chicago 10, Illinois, is now working on its new publication, Current 
Index of Hospital Literature. It will be issued semiannually and will cost 
$3.00 per year. All the articles listed may be borrowed from the Bacon Library. 


The Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association has published a timely and important article entitled “Hospital 
Medical Library Suggestions.” This appears in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association for May 19, 1945, pp. 228-232. Therein are listed the 
minimum needs for the medical reference library of a hospital that is approved 
for internship, a list of suggested periodicals, and a list of suggested books. 
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COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS OF PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 19 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (Dr. Walton Brooks McDaniel, 2nd.) 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS LIBRARY, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. See: Co- 
lumbia University Medical Library. 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS (SAN FRANCISCO) DENTAL LIBRARY, 344 
14th St., San Francisco, Calif. (Dr. Henry M. Leicester.) 

CoLuins, Mrs. RAYMOND C. See: Rochester Academy of Medicine Library. 

COLORADO UNIVERSITY, CHARLES DENISON MEMORIAL LiBRARY. 4200 E. 9th Ave., 
Denver 7, Colo. (Mrs. L. B. E. Dumke.) 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY MEDICAL LIBRARY. 630 W. 168th St., New York 32, N.Y. 
(Mr. Seymour Robb.) 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, NEw YorK Post-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL LIBRARY. 301 
E. 20th St., New York 3, N.Y. (Mrs. E. L. M. Keller.) 

CONNAUGHT LABORATORIES LIBRARY. See: University of Toronto, Connaught Anti- 
toxin Laboratories Library. 

Cooper, ELIZABETH. See: University of Missouri Medical Library. 

CORNELL, Mrs. MArGArET G. See: Dalhousie University Medical Library. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE Liprary. 1300 York Ave., New York, N.Y. 
(Mrs. Josephine G. Nichols.) 

CRAIG, CONSTANCE L. See: Vancouver Medicai — ssociation Library. 

CRANNY, MELECIA E. See: Creighton University Medical Library. 

CRAWFORD, JEANETTE. See: Harper Hospital Library. 

CRAWFORD, PARK D. See: Jackson County Medical Society Library. 

CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL LiprARY. 14th & Davenport Sts., Omaha, Neb. 
(Melecia E. Cranny.) 

CRERAR LIBRARY. See: John Crerar Library. 

Crowe, MILDRED R. See: Chattanooga Public Library Medical Section. 

CUNNINGHAM, Mrs. EILEEN R. See: Vanderbilt University School of Medicine Library. 

CuTLerR, Dr. RAYMOND W. See: Memorial Hospital, Homer Gage Medical Library. 

DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL LiprAryY. Forrest Bldg., Carleton St., Halifax, N.S. 
(Mrs. Margaret G. Cornell.) 

DaRRACH, MARJORIE J. See: Detroit Public Library Medical Science Department. 

DARTMOUTH MEDICAL SCHOOL LiBRARY. Hanover, N.H. (Mrs. Margaret Rawson 
Amen Robinson.) 

Davis, ALETHA Moore. See: Charles $. Wilson Memorial Hospital Medical Library. 

DEAN-THROCKMORTON, Dr. JEANETTE. See: Iowa State Medical Library. 

DELAWARE ACADEMY OF MEDICINE LiBRARY. Lovering Ave. & Union St., Wilmington 
25, Del. (Miss Anne E. Wigglesworth.) 

DENISON MEMORIAL LiBRARY. See: Colorado University, Charles Denison Memorial 
Library. 

DENVER GENERAL HosPITAL MEDICAL LipRARY. 6th & Bannock St., Denver 4, Colo. 
(Jennie L. Chisholm.) 

DENVER, LIBRARY OF MEDICAL SociETY OF CiTy AND County. See: Medical Society 
of City and County of Denver Library. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH OF NEw YorkK STATE. See: New York (State) Department 
of Health. Division of Laboratories and Research Library. 

DERNEHL, Mrs. EpirH. See: Marquette University School of Medicine and Milwaukee 
Academy of Medicine Library. 

Detroir PuBLic LiprARY, MEDICAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 645 Mullett St., Detroit 
26, Mich. (Marjorie J. Darrach.) 

Detroit UNIVERSITY DENTAL SCHOOL. See: University of Detroit School of Dentistry 
Library. 

DeWitt, Mrs. BLANCHE L. See: Pierce County Medical Society Library. 

DICKERMAN, GRACE E. See: Rhode Island Medical Society Library. 

DinwippiE, Mary Louise. See: University of Virginia Library. 

Dixon, Mrs, I. B. See: South Highlands Infirmary Library. 

Do.vin, AGNES. See: University of North Carolina Medical Library. 
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DONDALE, MARION F. See: Albany Medical College Library. 

DONLEY, KATHRYN K. See: City Hospital of Akron Medical Library. 

DOoonaN, MARGARET. See: National Institute of Health Library. 

Doucias Liprary. See: Queen’s University Faculty of Medicine, Douglas .Library. 

DrakGER, Ipa J. See: Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania Library. 

Duke Hosprrat Liprary. Durham, N.C. (Judith Farrar.) 

DuMKE, Mrs. LILLIAN B. E. See: Colorado University, Charles Denison Memorial 
Library. 

DUNTEN, BERNICE L. See: Purdue University Pharmacy Library. 

EDMUND, Mary. See: University of Detroit School of Dentistry Library. 

EGBerT LEFEvRE MEMORIAL LiprAry. See: New York University College of Medicine, 
Egbert LeFevre Memorial Library. 

Eur Litty AND COMPANY, LIBRARY OF THE LILLY RESEARCH LABORATORIES. Alabama 
and McCarty Sts., Indianapolis, Ind. (Mrs. Irene M. Strieby.) 

ELLEN G. WHITE MEMORIAL MEDICAL Liprary. See: College of Medical Evangelists, 
White Memorial Medical Library. 

Ey, MiriAM. See: Rees-Stealy Clinic Library. 

Ety MeEmoRIAL LiprAry. See: Rochester (N.Y.) General Hospital, Ely Memorial 
Library. 

Emory UNIVERSITY, THE ABNER WELLBORN CALHOUN MEDICAL Liprary. Emory 
University, Ga. (Mildred M. Jordan.) 

ERMEN, SISTER Mary. See: St. Joseph’s Hospital (Kansas City) Medical Library. 

Evans, Mrs. LILLIAN. See: Medical Society of the County of Queens. 

EvANs DENTAL INsTITUTE. 40th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (Margaret Gayley 
Palmer. ) 

FARRAR, JUDITH. See: Duke Hospital Library. 

Farrow, Mrs. Mitprep S. See: San Diego County Medical Society Library. 

FEEMAN, THELMA May. See: George F. Geisinger Memorial Hospital Medical Library. 

FELLOws’ Liprary. See: McGill University Faculty of Medicine. Montreal Neurological 
Institute Fellows’ Library. 

FINNEMAN, GERTRUDE N. See: Lenox Hill Hospital Medical Library. 

FITTIPALDI, ELIZABETH. See: Willard Parker Hospital, William Ropes May Memorial 
Library. 

FITZGERALD, Dr. Ws. A. See: St. Louis University School of Medicine Library. 

FLORIDA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH LiprAryY. P.O. Box 210, Jacksonville 1, Fla. (Mrs. 
Katie Sikes.) 

FLORSHEIM MEMORIAL LiBRARY. See: Michael Reese Hospital, Lillian W. Florsheim 
Memorial Library. 

FLOWER HospirA.. See: New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Ave. Hospitals, 
Prentiss Library. 

FLoyp, ADA L. See: Cleveland Medical Library Association. 

FoLey, Miss RUTH L. See: Christ Hospital Medical Library. 

ForpD HospirAt LipraAry. See: Henry Ford Hospital Library. 

Foster, LAvetA. See: Southwestern Medical Foundation Medical School Library. 

Fox, DoroTHEA. See: University of Southern California School of Medicine Library. 

FRANKENBERGER, MR. CHARLES. See: Medical Society of County of Kings and Academy 
of Medicine of Brooklyn Library. 

FRASER, DorEEN E. See: University of Alberta Main Library. 

FREDERICKS, Myra D. See: Grosvenor (Public) Library, Medical Department. 

FROHWEIN, NINA. See: State University of Iowa College of Medicine Library. 

Fry, Mr. ALDERSON. See: Meharry Medical College. 

FULTON CouNTy MeEpIcAL Society Liprary. 875 W. Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
(Fay Hollis.) 

FURMAN, ANNABELLE W. See: Medical College of the State of South Carolina Library. 

GAGE MEMORIAL LiBRARY. See: Memorial Hospital, Homer Gage Memorial Library. 

GARRITY, FLORENCE M. See: MacDonald Medical Library, Danvers State Hospital. 

GEISINGER MEMORIAL HospIraL MEDICAL Liprary. See: George F. Geisinger Memorial 
Hospital Medical Library. 
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GEORGE F. GEISINGER MEMORIAL HOsPITAL MEDICAL LisprARY. Danville, Pa. (Thelma 
May Feeman.) 

GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL LisRARY. 1335 H St. N.W., Washington 

' §, D.C. (Shirley Harrod, Medical Librarian—John R. Mason, University Librarian.) 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LIBRARY. 3900 Reservoir Rd., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (Margaret O'Byrne.) 

GeEorGIA UNIversiITy. See: University of Georgia Medical Department Library. 

GILBERT, Mrs. MARGARET B. See: St. Louis County Medical Society Library. 

GLEN LAKE SANATORIUM MEDICAL LiprARY. Oak Terrace, Minn. (Miss Myrtle Stub- 
kjaer.) 

GOETTING, Mrs. EsTHER. See: University of Wisconsin Medical School Library. 

GOLDSTEIN, GERTRUDE. See: Beth Israel Hospital (Boston) Library. 

GRAHAM, Mrs. GLApys WiLMoT. See: St. Margaret’s Hospital Memorial Medical 
Library. 

GRANGER, HAZEL M. See: Los Angeles County Medical Association Library. 

GRANT, Mrs. L. M. See: Robert Packer Hospital, Guthrie Clinic Library. 

GREEN, ALICE M. See: Sedgwick County (Kansas) Medical Society Library. 

GREENBAUM, JENNIE R. See: Michael Reese Hospital, Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial 
Library. 

GREENVILLE GENERAL HospiTAL Liprary. Greenville, S.C. (Jessie L. Pickett.) 

GROSVENOR PuBLIC LIBRARY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 383 Franklin St., Buffalo 2, 
N.Y. (Myra D. Fredericks.) 

GRUNOW MEMoRIAL CLINIC LispRARY, INC. See: Lois Grunow Memorial Clinic Library. 

GUTHRIE CLINIC LiprARY. See: Robert Packer Hospital, Guthrie Clinic Library. 

HAGEMEYER, Mrs. HARRIETTE W. See: Washington University School of Dentistry. 

HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL OF PHILADELPHIA LIBRARY. 235 N. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Mrs. Melitta Turner.) 

HALL, RuTH A. See: Buffalo City Hospital Library. 

HALLAM, BERTHA B. See: University of Oregon Medical School Library. 

HAMILTON, ELEANOR F. See: Los Angeles County General Hospital Library. 

HARLAMERT, RuTH E. See: King County Medical Society Library. 

HARPER HospirAt Liprary. 3825 Brush St., Detroit 1, Mich. (Jeanette Crawford.) 

HARROD, SHIRLEY. See: George Washington University Medical Library. 

HARTFORD MEDICAL SOCIETY LiBRARY. See: Walter R. Steiner Medical Library. 

HARTFORD RETREAT MEDICAL Liprary. See: Institute of Living Medical Library. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL, LUCIEN HOWE LIBRARY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY. 
243 Charles St., Boston 14, Mass. (Mrs. Ada Messenger.) 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL AND SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH LIBRARY. 
25 Shattuck St., Boston 15, Mass. (Anna C. Holt.) 

HAVANA UNIVERSITY. See: Universidad de la Habana, Escuela de Medicina, Biblioteca. 

HAWKE, Mrs. Laura B. See: Henry Ford Hospital Library. 

HECK, LILAH B. See: University of Oklahoma School of Medicine Library. 

HELD, ROSALIE. See: Loyola University School of Medicine Library. 

HENDERSON, MARJoRIE. See: Long Island College of Medicine, Hoagland Library. 

HENNEPIN COUNTY MEDICAL Society LiprAry. 2000 Medical Arts Building, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. (Frida Pliefke.) 

HENRY Forp HospitrAt Liprary. 2799 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. (Mrs. Laura 
B. Hawke.) 

HIDDEN, Mrs. ELEANOR H. See: Baptist Hospital Library. 

HIRSCHMAN, MarTHA S. See: Squibb, E. R. & Sons, Library. 

HOAGLAND Lisrary. See: Long Island College of Medicine Library. 

Houus, Fay. See: Fulton County Medical Society Library. 

Homes, C. JACKSON MEMORIAL LiBRARY. See: New York University College of 
Dentistry, Holmes C. Jackson Memorial Library. 

Hoit, ANNA C, See: Harvard University Medical School and School of Public Health 
Library. 

Hott, HELEN M. See: Houston Academy of Medicine Library. 

HoMER GAGE MEDICAL Liprary. See: Memorial Hospital, Homer Gage Medical 
Library. 
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HONOLULU CouNTY MEDICAL Society Liprary. Mabel L. Smyth Memorial Bldg., 
510 S. Beretania St., Honolulu, T. H. (Elizabeth D. Bolles.) 

HORNDLER, GERTRUDE. See: Schering Corporation Library. 

HosprraAt FoR SPECIAL SURGERY MEDICAL LiprArY. 321 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
(Mrs. M. K. Barrett.) 

HousToON ACADEMY OF MEDICINE LIBRARY. 1215 Walker Ave., Houston 2, Tex. 
(Helen M. Holt.) 

Howarp UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE LiprARY. 520 W. W St., Washington 1, 
D.C. (Mrs. Josephine G. Morton.) 

Howe Lisrary OF OPHTHALMOLOGY. See: Harvard University Medical School, Lucien 
Howe Library of Ophthalmology. 

Hunt, Mrs. JOSEPHINE P. See: American Dental Association Library Bureau. 

Hunt, Mrs. JupirH W. See: University of Chicago Bio-medical Libraries. 

Hurwey Hosprrat Mepicat Liprary. 6th and Begole St., Flint 4, Mich. (Mrs. Sarah 
M. Burgess.) 

HUTCHINS, MARJorIE. See: Moore, Marjorie Hutchins. 

ILLINOIs UNIVERSITY. See: University of Illinois Medical, Dental and Pharmacy Library. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY MEDICAL CENTER LIBRARY. 1040 W. Michigan St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. (Ruth J. McNutt.) 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY LIBRARY. 1121 W. Michigan St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

INSTITUTE OF LIVING MEDICAL LIBRARY. 200 Retreat Ave., Hartford 2, Conn. (Mrs. 
Mary Byrne Jackson.) 

INSTITUTE OF OPHTHALMOLOGY, PRESBYTERIAN HosPITAL (N.Y.) JOHN M. WHEELER 
Liprary. See: John M. Wheeler Library, Institute of Ophthalmology. 

Iowa STATE MEDICAL Liprary. Historical Building, Des Moines 19, Iowa. (Dr. 
Jeanette Dean-Throckmorton. ) 

Iowa UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL. See: State University of Iowa College of Medicine 
Library. 

IsRAEL HospiTAL, Boston. See: Beth Israel Hospital (Boston) Library. 

J. Lewis AMSTER MEDICAL LiprArRyY. See: Morrisania City Hospital (N.Y.). 

JACKSON, Mrs. Mary Byrne. See: Institute of Living Medical Library. 

JACKSON CouNTy MeEpiIcAL Society Liprary. General Hospital, 24th and Cherry Sts., 
Kansas City 8, Mo. (Mr. Park D. Crawford.) 

JACKSON MEMORIAL HospiTAL Liprary. See: James M. Jackson Memorial Hospital 
Library. 

JACKSON MEMORIAL LiprRarRY. See: New York University College of Dentistry, Holmes 
C. Jackson Memorial Library. 

JAmMEs M. JACKSON MEMORIAL HosprTAL Liprary, Miami 36, Fla. (Zula Morris.) 

JEFFERSON COUNTY (KENTUCKY) AND UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE MEDICAL LIBRARY. 
101 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. (Miss Blake Beem.) 

JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE LipRARY. 1025 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (Mr. 
J. J. Wilson.) 

JeFFREsS, Miss Ross. See: University of Mississippi, Rowland Medical Library. 

JOANNES, EpirH. See: Abbott Laboratories Library. 

JOHN CRERAR LispRARY. 86 E. Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. (Mr. J. C. Bay.) 

JOHN M. WHEELER LIBRARY, INSTITUTE OF OPHTHALMOLOGY, PRESBYTERIAN HOs- 
PITAL. 635 W. 165th St., New York 32, N.Y. (Nora Lock.) 

JOHN YOUNG BROWN MEMORIAL LiBRARY. See: St. John’s Hospital (St. Louis). 

JOHNS HopkKINS UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, WILLIAM HENRY WELCH 
MEDICAL LiprARY. 1900 E. Monument St., Baltimore 5, Md. (Dr. Henry E. 
Sigerist, Acting Librarian.) 

JONEs, CoL, HAROLD W. See: Army Medical Library. 

JORDAN, MILDRED M. See: Emory University, A. W. Calhoun Medical Library. 

JOSEPH BRENNEMANN LipraAry. See: Children’s Memorial Hospital. 

JuDKINS, EsTHER. See: Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research Library. 

KANSAS UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL. See: University of Kansas School of Medicine 
Library. 

KAPPES, MARION. See: Children’s Memorial Hospital. 
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KELLER, Mrs. E, L. M. See: Columbia University, New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School Library. 

KELLOGG (W.K.) FOUNDATION LiBRARY. Battle Creek, Mich. (Mrs. Zoe Wright.) 

KENNEDY, Mrs. ANNA P. See: Alameda County Medical Association Library. 

KENNEDY, CATHERINE. See: Mayo Clinic Library. 

KEYES, Mary. See: University of Texas School of Dentistry Library. 

KIMBALL, Mrs, NATALIE B. See: St. John’s Hospital (St. Louis). 

KinG COUNTY MeEpiIcAL Society Liprary. 121 Cobb Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 
(Ruth E. Harlamert.) 

KiInGs COUNTy MepIcAL Society Liprary. See: Medical Society of County of Kings 
and Academy of Medicine of Brooklyn Library. 

KLINCK, Dr. G. H. Jr. See: Samaritan Hospital Medical Library. 

Koro, Pror. C. A. See: University of California. Protozoological Laboratory Library. 

KRIEBEL, Mrs. EsTELLE L. See: Temple University School of Medicine Library. 

Kyte, Mr. E. C. See: Queen’s University Faculty of Medicine, Douglas Library. 

Kyte, Eva G. See: Cincinnati General Hospital Library. 

Lapy BECK MEMORIAL MEDICAL LiprArRyY. See: Queen Alexandra Sanatorium. 

LAKESIDE HOSPITAL, CLEVELAND. See: University Hospitals of Cleveland Medical Li- 
brary. 

LANCASTER COUNTY MEDICAL SocieTy Liprary. Sharp Building, Lincoln 8, Neb. 
(Dorothy E. Bridges.) 

LANE MEDICAL LispRARY. See: Stanford University, Lane Medical Library. 

LAUTH, Eva M. See: St. James Hospital Medical Library. 

LAWRASON BROWN MEMORIAL MEDICAL LiBRARY. See: Trudeau Sanatorium, Lawrason 
Brown Memorial Medical Library. 

LAWRENCE, Mrs. A. B. See: New York University College of Dentistry, Holmes C. 
Jackson Memorial Library. 

LEBANON HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CiTy OF NEW YORK LIBRARY. Westchester, 
Cauldwell and Trinity Aves., New York, N.Y. (Rose Lehman.) 

LeFEvRE MEMORIAL Liprary. See: New York University College of Medicine, Egbert 
LeFevre Memorial Library. 

LEHMAN, Rose. See: Lebanon Hospital Association of the City of New York Library. 

Leicester, Dr. HENRY M. See: College of Physicians and Surgeons Dental Library. 

LEICHTMAN, Exsigz. See: Norwich State Hospital Medical Library. 

LEMCKE, HILDEGARDE. See: St. Luke’s Hospital (New York) Richard Walker Bolling 
Memorial Library. 

LeNox Hitt HosprraAL MeEpICAL Liprary. 111 E. 76th St., New York 21, N.Y. 
(Gertrude N. Finneman.) 

LEVENTHAL, FRrEDA. See: University of Buffalo School of Medicine Library. 

Lewis, ELEANORE A. See: Massachusetts General Hospital, Treadwell Library. 

LILIENSTEIN, FANNIE. See: Morrisania City Hospital, J. Lewis Amster Medical Library. 

LILLIAN W. FLORSHEIM MEMORIAL LiBrRARY. See: Michael Reese Hospital, Lillian W. 
Florsheim Memorial Library. 

Litty RESEARCH LABORATORIES LiBRARY. See: Eli Lilly and Company Library. 

LinpsAy, Mrs. A. W. See: West China Union University College of Medicine and 
Dentistry Library. 

Lock, Nora. See: John M. Wheeler Library, Institute of Ophthalmology Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Lois GRUNOW MEMORIAL CLINIC INC. LiBpRARY. McDowell at 10th St., Phoenix, 
Ariz. (Mary Elsie Caruso.) 

LONDON SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND TROPICAL MEDICINE LiprRARY. Keppel St., London 
W.C. 1, England. (Mr. Cyril C. Barnard.) 

LONG ISLAND COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, HOAGLAND LiprArY. 335 Henry St., Brooklyn 2, 
N.Y. (Marjorie Henderson. ) 

Los ANGELES COUNTY GENERAL HospPiTAL LiprARY. 1200 N. State St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Eleanor F. Hamilton.) 

Los ANGELES COUNTY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION LIBRARY. 634 Westlake Ave., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. (Hazel M. Granger.) (Succeeds Barlow Medical Association.) 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, AGRAMONTE MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans 13, La. (William D. Postell.) 
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LouisviLte University, See: Jefferson County and University of Louisville Medical 
Library. 

LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF PHARMACY LIBRARY. 6363 St. Charles ‘Ave., New 
Orleans 15, La. (Mrs. Mary Smith.) 

Loyo.ta UNiversiTy SCHOOL oF DENTISTRY LIBRARY. 6363 St. Charles mie New 
Orleans 15, La. (Elizabeth Middleton.) © 

LoYoLa UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LipRARY. 706 S. Lincoln St., Chicago, Til. 
(Rosalie Held.) 

LucigeN Howe LiprARY OF OPHTHALMOLOGY. See: Harvard University Medical 
School, Lucien Howe Library of Ophthalmology. 

LUNDMAN, LAMoInE. See: Springer Clinic Library. 

LuzERNE COUNTY MEDICAL Society LisrARY. 130 South Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. (Dr. Lewis T. Buckman.) 

LYNCH, Mary M. See: Pittsburgh Academy of Medicine Library. 

M. D. ANDERSON HospITAL FoR CANCER RESEARCH LisprARY. See: Anderson (M.D.) 
Hospital for Cancer Research Library. 

McCann, ALICE M. See: University of Pittsburgh School of Dentistry Library and 
University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine Library. 

McCurpy, Emity H. See: University of Tennessee College of Medicine Library. 

McDanizL, Dr. WALTON Brooks, 2Np. See: College of Physicians of Philadelphia 
Library. 

McDi1armip, Dr. E. W. See: University of Minnesota Library. 

MACDONALD MEDICAL LisprARy. Danvers State Hospital, Box 50, Hathorne, Mass. 
(Florence M. Garrity.) 

MCEACHERN, Dr. DoNALpD. See: McGill University Faculty of Medicine, Montreal 
Neurological Institute, Fellows’ Library. 

McGiiit UNiversiry FACULTY OF MEDICINE LiprAry. Montreal, Canada. (Dr. R. L. 
Stehle. ) 

McGIL_ UNIversiTy FACULTY OF MEDICINE, MONTREAL NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
FELLOWS’ LiprRARY. 3801 University St., Montreal, Canada. (Dr. Donald Mc- 
Eachern. ) 

MacKay, Dr. EATON M. See: Scripps Metabolic Clinic Library. 

McNutt, RuTH J. See: Indiana University Medical Center Library. 

MCRAE, FLORENCE. See: Medical College of Virginia Library. 

MACcRINA, SISTER M. See: St. Francis Hospital Medical Library. 

MALLOCH, Dr. ARCHIBALD. See: New York Academy of Medicine Library. 

MANITOBA UNIVERSITY MEDICAL LiBRARY. See: University of Manitoba Faculty of 
Medicine Library. 

Mar.Low, Dr. F. W. See: Syracuse University College of Medicine Library. 

MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE AND MILWAUKEE ACADEMY OF 
MEDICINE LiBRARY. 561 N. 15th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. (Mrs. Edith Dernehl.) 

MARSHALL, Mrs. M. See: Northwestern University Dental School Library. 

MARSHALL, Mary Louise. See: Orleans Parish Medical Society Library and Tulane 
University of Louisiana School of Medicine, Rudolph Matas Medical Library. 

Mary IMOGENE BAssEtr HospiTAL LiprAry. Cooperstown, N.Y. 

MARYLAND MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL FACULTY. See: Medical and Chirurgical 
Faculty of the State of Maryland. 

MARYLAND UNIVERSITY. See: University of Maryland. 

MASON, JOHN R. See: George Washington University Medical Library. 

MASSACHUSETTS EYE AND EAR INFIRMARY LiBRARY. See: Harvard University Medical 
School, Lucien Howe Library of Ophthalmology. 

MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL HospPITAL, TREADWELL LipraAry. Fruit St., Boston, Mass. 
(Eleanore A. Lewis.) 

May MEMORIAL Liprary. See: Willard Parker Hospital, William Ropes May Me- 
morial Library. 

Mayo CLINIC LiprAry. 102 Second Ave. $.W., Rochester, Minn. (Catherine Kennedy, 
Acting Librarian. ) 

MECKEL, C. Louise. See: Menninger Clinic Library, Topeka, Kan. 

MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL FACULTY OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND LIBRARY. 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore 1, Md. (Marcia C. Noyes.) 
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MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA Liprary. 16 Lucas St., 
Charleston 16, S.C. (Annabelle W. Furman.) 

MEDICAL COLLEGE OF sViRGINIA LIBRARY. 12th and Clay Sts., Richmond, Va. (Florence 
McRae. ) 

MEDICAL SoeieTY OF CiTy AND COUNTY OF DENVER LiBRARY. 1620 Court Place, Den- 
ver 2, Colo. (Corabell Tyndall.) 
MEDICAL SociETY OF COUNTY OF KINGS AND ACADEMY OF MEDICINE OF BROOKLYN 
LiprARY. 1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. (Mr. Charles Frankenberger.) 
MEDICAL SOCIETY OF THE COUNTY OF QUEENS LIBRARY. 112-25 Queens Blvd., Forest 
Hills, N.Y. (Mrs. ‘Lilian Evans.) 

MEEKIN, Mr. H. L. See: Willis F. Pierce Memorial Hospital Library. 

MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, Nashville, Tenn. (Mr. Alderson Fry.) 

MEMORIAL HospitAL, Homer GAGE MEDICAL Liprary. Belmont St., Worcester, Mass. 
(Dr. Raymond W. Cutler.) 

MEMORIAL MEDICAL Liprary. St. Elizabeth Hospital, Lafayette, Ind. (Sister M. 
Renata. ) 

MENNINGER CLINIC LIBRARY. 3617 W. 6th St., Topeka, Kan. (Miss C. Louise Meckel.) 

MERANZE, Dr. Davin R. See: Mt. Sinai Hospital Library. 

Mercy Hospirat (PITTsBuRGH) STAFF LiprARY. Pride and Locust Sts., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (Harriett Stewart.) 

MESSENGER, Mrs. ApbA, See: Harvard University Medical School, Lucien Howe Library 
of Ophthalmology. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY LIBRARY. 1 Madison Ave:, New York 10, 
N.Y. 

MICHAEL REESE HosPITAL, LILLIAN W. FLORSHEIM MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 29th and 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. (Jennie R. Greenbaum.) 

MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. See: University of Michigan Medical School Library. 

MIDDLETON, ELIZABETH. See: Loyola University School of Dentistry Library. 

MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH LiBRARY. Minnesota Department of Health 
Building, Room 308, University Campus, Minneapolis 14, Minn. (Eleanor C. 
Barthelemey.) 

MIssissipP! STATE BOARD OF HEALTH LiBrARY. Jackson 113, Miss. (E. Louise Wil- 
liams. ) 

MississipP1 UNIVERSITY MEDICAL LipRARY. See: University of Mississippi, Rowland 
Medical Library. 

MITCHELL, GRETCHEN E. See: Allegheny General Hospital Medical Library. 

Mog, Puiuip S. See: University of Nebraska College of Medicine. 

MONAHAN, Mrs. HELEN Nora. See: Charlotte Medical Library. 

Monk, RuTH D. See: University of Manitoba Faculty of Medicine Library. 

MONSON, BERNICE. See: Northwest Clinic Library. 

MONTEFIORE HOSPITAL FOR CHRONIC DISEASES MEDICAL LipraAry. Gun Hill Road 
near Jerome Ave., New York 67, N.Y. (Margaret Botbyl.) 

MONTREAL NEUROLOGICAL INSTITUTE. See: McGill University Faculty of Medicine, 
Montreal Neurological Institute Fellows’ Library. 

Moore, Mrs. MARJorIE HUTCHINS. See: American Medical Association Library. 

Morris, ZULA. See: James M. Jackson Memorial Hospital Library. 

MorrisANiA City Hospitat, J. Lewis AMSTER MEDICAL LiBRARY. 168th St. and 
Gerard Ave., New York 52, N.Y. (Fannie Lilienstein.) 

MorTon, Mrs. JOSEPHINE G. See: Howard University College of Medicine Library. 

Morton, Mr. Les_tige THOMAS, See: St. Thomas’s Hospital Medical School Library. 

Moss, Mrs. HELEN BANKER. See: Santa Barbara Clinic Library. 

Mr. Sinat Hosprrat Lisrary. 5th and Reed Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. (Dr. David R. 
Meranze. ) 

Moyers, Mrs. ELLA. See: College of Medical Evangelists. White Memorial Medical 
Library. 

MUNICIPAL TUBERCULOSIS SANITARIUM (CHICAGO) LiBRARY, 5610 N. Crawford Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (Julia Rupp.) 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF HEALTH LiprARY. Bethesda, Md. (Margaret Doonan.) 

NATIONAL JEWISH HospiTAL MEDICAL LispraAry. 3800 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, Colo. 
(Ruth H. Zimon.) 
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NAYLOR, MILDRED V. See: Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey. 

NEBRASKA UNIVERSITY. See: University of Nebraska College of Medicine Library. 

Nesbit, Mauve E. See: New York State Library Medical Departenent. 

Newark City Hospirar Liprary. Newark, N.J. (Mrs. Minnie Riker.) 
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Post-Graduate Medical School Library. 
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E. Chicago Ave., Chicago, III. 
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Noyes, Marcia C. See: Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of the State of Maryland. 

O’ByrNE, MARGARET. See: Georgetown University School of Medicine Library. 

O’HicciIns, MILDRED V. NAy or. See: Academy of Medicine of Northern New Jersey. 
(Mildred V. Naylor O'Higgins.) 

OKLAHOMA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. See: University of Oklahoma School 
of Medicine Library. 

O'Leary, Mrs. SHIRLEY B. See: Pan American Sanitary Bureau Library. 

OPHTHALMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, PRESBYTERIAN HospITAL (N.Y.) JOHN M. WHEELER 
LiprAry. See: John M. Wheeler Library, Institute of Ophthalmology. 

OREGON UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL LipRARY. See: University of Oregon School 
of Medicine Library. 

ORLEANS PARISH MEDICAL SociETY LiBRARY. 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 13, La. 
(Mary Louise Marshall.) 

Oscar LESEUR PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 4160 John R. St., Detroit 1, Mich. (Mrs. 
Chloe S. Brewer.) 

OwEN, ALLIE R. See: College of Medical Evangelists Library. 

PACKER, HospiTA. See: Robert Packer Hospital, Guthrie Clinic Library. 

PALMER, MARGARET GAYLEY. See: Evans Dental Institute. 

PAN AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU LiBRARY. Washington, D.C. (Mrs. Shirley B. 
O'Leary.) 

PaTRICK, Dr. H. E. See: Youngstown (Ohio). Hospital Association Staff Library. 

PEDIATRIC RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, CINCINNATI. See: Chil- 
dren’s Hospital Research Foundation Library, Cincinnati. 

PEIPING UNION MEDICAL COLLEGE LiprArRY. Peiping, China. (Mr. C. W. Taam.) 

PEREZ DE LOs Reyes, Dr. RODOLFO. See: Universidad de la Habana, Escuela de Medi- 
cina, Biblioteca. 

PERKINS, Mary N. See: Worcester Medical Library. 
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PHILADELPHIA COUNTY MeEpiIcaAL Society LipraAry. 301 S. 21st St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (Mrs. Robert Linn Radcliffe.) 

PICKETT, JESSIE L. See: Greenville General Hospital Library. 

PreERCE COUNTY MEDICAL Society Liprary. 107 Medical Arts Bldg., Tacoma, Wash. 
(Mrs. Blanche L. DeWitt.) 

PITTSBURGH ACADEMY OF MEDICINE LipraRy. 322 N. Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
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School of Medicine Library. 

PLIEFKE, Fripa. See: Hennepin County Medical Society Library. 

Poo.e, M. EpNA M. See: Academy of Medicine (Toronto) Library. 

PosTELL, WILLIAM D. See: Louisiana State University School of Medicine, Agramonte 
Memorial Library. 

PRENTIsS LiBRARY. See: New York Medical College. Flower and Fifth Avenue Hos- 
pitals. Prentiss Library. 

PRESBYTERIAN HOsPITAL INSTITUTE OF OPHTHALMOLOGY. See: John M. Wheeler 
Library. 

PRIME, L. MARGUERIETE, See: American College of Surgeons Library. 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY PHARMACY LiBRARY. Lafayette, Ind. (Bernice L. Dunten.) 

QUEEN ALEXANDRA SANATORIUM, LADY BECK MEMORIAL MEDICAL LiBRARY, London, 
Ontario, Canada. (Dr. L. M. Spratt.) 

QUEENS MEDICAL LisprARyY. See: Medical Society of the County of Queens Library. 

QUEENS UNIVERSITY FACULTY OF MEDICINE, DouGLAs LiprARY. Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada. (Mr. E. C. Kyte.) 

Quine Liprary. See: University of Illinois Medical, Dental and Pharmacy Library. 

RADCLIFFE, Mrs. ROBERT LINN. See: Philadelphia County Medical Society Library. 

RAMSEY COUNTY MEDICAL SociETY LIBRARY. 1500 Lowry Medical Arts Bldg., St. 
Paul 2, Minn. (Isabelle T. Anderson.) 

REESE Hospira. See: Michael Reese Hospital, Lillian W. Florsheim Memorial Library. 

REES-STEALY CLINIC LiBRARY. 2001 4th Ave., San Diego 1, Calif. (Miriam Ely.) 

RENATA, SISTER M. See: Memorial Medical Library, St. Elizabeth Hospital. 

RESEARCH FOUNDATION LiBrARY. See: Childten’s Hospital, Research Foundation 
Library. 

RHODE IsLAND MEDICAL SocieETy LiprARY. 106 Francis St., Providence, R.I. (Grace 
E. Dickerman. ) 

RICHARD WALKER BOLLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY. See: St. Luke’s Hospital, New York, 
Richard Walker Bolling Memorial Library. 

RICHARDSON, Mrs. E. See: University of Arkansas School of Medicine Library. 

RIECHERS, CAROLINE. See: Rush Medical College Library. 

RIKER, Mrs. MINNIE. See: Newark City Hospital Library. 

Riste, Dr. R. A. See: Women’s Christian Medical College Library. 

Ross, Mr. SeEyMour. See: Columbia University Medical Library. 

ROBERT PACKER HosPITAL, GUTHRIE CLINIC Liprary. Wilbur Ave., Sayre, Pa. (Mrs. 
L. Mabel Grant.) 

ROBINSON, Mrs. MARGARET RAWSON AMEN. See: Dartmouth Medical School Library. 

ROCHESTER ACADEMY OF MEDICINE LiprAry. 1441 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. (Mrs. 
Raymond C. Collins.) 

ROCHESTER (N.Y.) GENERAL HosprrAL ELy MEMORIAL LiBRARY. 501 West Main St., 
Rochester 8, N.Y. (Margaret C. Taylor.) 

ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LiBRARY. See: University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry Library. 

ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH LiprARY. 66th St. and York Ave., 
New York 21, N.Y. (Esther Judkins.) 

Rossi, Mrs. PHytuis A. See: North Pacific College of Oregon Dental Library. 

ROWLAND MEDICAL Liprary. See: University of Mississippi, Rowland Medical Library. 

RuBLE, Dorotuy. See: University of Minnesota Library. 

RupoLPH Matas MEDICAL LipraRy. See: Tulane University of Louisiana School of 
Medicine, Rudolph Matas Medical Library. 
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RUDOLPHA, SISTER M. See: St. Francis Hospital Medical Library. 

RUNGE, ELISABETH D. See: University of Texas School of Medicine Library. 

Rupp, Juwia. See: Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium (Chicago) Library. 

RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED HospirAL MEpIcAL Lisprary. See: Hospital for Special 
Surgery Medical Library. 

RusH MEDICAL COLLEGE LiprAry. 1758 West Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. (Caroline 
Riechers. ) 

St. FrRANcis HosprrAL MEpIcAL LiprAry. 530 N. Glen Oak Ave., Peoria, Ill. (Sister 
M. Rudolpha.) 

St. Francis HospirAL MEDICAL LiprARY. 928 N. Emporia St., Wichita, Kan. (Sister 
M. Macrina.) 

St. JAMEs HospirAL MeEpIcaL Liprary. 1423 Chicago Rd., Chicago Heights, Ill. (Eva 
M. Lauth.) 

Sr. JoHN’s Hospirat (St. Louis) JOHN YOUNG BROWN MEMORIAL LiprRARY. Euclid 
Avenue and Parkview Place, St. Louis, Mo. (Mrs. Natalie B. Kimball.) 

St. JosepH Hosprrat (KANsAs City) Mepicat Liprary. Kansas City 3, Mo. (Sister 
Mary Ermen.) 

St. Louis CouNTy MeEpicAL Society Liprary. 400 Medical Arts Bldg., Duluth 2, 
Minn. (Mrs. Margaret B. Gilbert.) 

St. Louis DENTAL Society Liprary. 4559 Scott St., St. Louis, Mo. (Dr. William B. 
Spotts.) 

Sr. Louis Mepicat Society LiprAry. 3839 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. (Mrs. Lily 
Hanvey Alderson.) 

St. Louis UNIverRsITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LiBRARY. 1402 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. (Dr. Wm. A. Fitzgerald.) 

St. Luxe’s HosprraAL (CHICAGO) Liprary. 1416-1442 Indiana Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
(Yolanda Simiz.) 

St. LuKe’s Hosprra, (New YorK) RICHARD WALKER BOLLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY. 
421 W. 113th St., New York 25, N.Y. (Hildegarde Lemcke.) 

St. MARGARET HospirAL MEMORIAL MEDICAL LiprArRY. Hammond, Ind. (Mrs. Gladys 
Wilmot Graham.) 

St. THOMAsS’s HosprrAL MepicaAt ScHoot Lisrary. Hydestile, Godalming, Surrey, 
England. (Leslie Thomas Morton.) 

St. VINCENT’s Hosprtrat (N.Y.) MEDICAL Liprary. 11th St. and 7th Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 

SAMARITAN HospPITAL MEDICAL LiprARY. Burdett and People’s Ave., Troy, N.Y. 
(Dr. G. H. Klinck, Jr.) 

SAN DieGo County MepicaAt Society Liprary. 1410 Medical-Dental Bldg., San 
Diego 1, Calif. (Mrs. Mildred S. Farrow.) 

SAN DiEGO MEDICAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. See: San Diego County Medical Society 
Library. 

SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, DENTAL SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
See: College of Physicians and Surgeons (San Francisco) Dental Library. 

SAN JUAN TROPICAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. See: University of Puerto Rico, School of 
Tropical Medicine Library. 

SANTA BARBARA CLINIC LiBRARY. 1421 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. (Mrs. Helen 
Banker Moss. ) 

SANTA BARBARA COUNTY MEDICAL SociETY LipRARY, 300 W. Pueblo St., Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

SCHERING CORPORATION LipRARY. 86 Orange St., Bloomfield, N.J. (Gertrude Horndler.) 

SCHERR, MR. JULIAN M. See: Bellevue Hospital Medical Library. 

Scripps METABOLIC CLINIC LiBRARY. 346 Prospect St., La Jolla, Calif. (Dr. Eaton M. 
MacKay. 

SEDGWICK COUNTY (KANSAS) MEDICAL Society LiprAry. Schweiter Bldg., Wichita 2, 
Kan. (Alice M. Green.) 

SEWELL, WINIFRED. See: Wellcome Research Laboratories Library. 

SEXTON, ANNA M. See: New York (State) Dept. of Health, Division of Laboratories 
& Research Library. 

SHAFFER, MARY MARGARET. See: City Hospital, Brittingham Memorial Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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S1as, Louise. See: Children’s Hospital (Cincinnati) Research Foundation Library. 

SIGERIST, Dr. HENRY E. See: John Hopkins University School of Medicine, W. H. 
Welch Medical Library. 

SikEs, Mrs. Katie. See: Florida State Board of Health Library. 

SIMIz, YOLANDA. See: St. Luke’s Hospital (Chicago) Library. 

SMITH, Mrs. LorETTA F. See: Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 

SMITH, MARJoriE G. See: Trudeau Sanatorium, Lawrason Brown Memorial Medical 
Library. 

SMITH, Mrs, Mary. See: Loyola University College of Pharmacy Library. 

SMITH, KLINE AND FRENCH LABORATORIES: MEDICAL LiBRARY. 105 N. Sth St., Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. (Virginia Asnis.) 

SoLey, Dr. Mayo H. See: University of California Medical School Library. 

SOMERVILLE, OLGA E. See: University of Toronto, Connaught Antitoxin Laboratories 
Library. 

SOUTH CAROLINA STATE MEDICAL COLLEGE. See: Medical College of the State of South 
Carolina Library. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY. See: University of Southern California. 

SOUTH HIGHLANDS INFIRMARY LIBRARY. 1127 S. 12th St., Birmingham 5, Ala. (Mrs. 
I. B. Dixon.) 

SOUTHWESTERN MEDICAL COLLEGE LIBRARY. 3705 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Tex. (Laveta 
Foster. ) 

SPEAR, Dorotuy B. See: New York Medical College, Flower and Fifth Ave. Hospitals, 
Prentiss Library. 

SPOKANE MEDICAL LIBRARY. 280-B Paulsen Medical Dental Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 
(Marjorie Weber.) 

Spotts, Dr. WILLLIAM B. See: St. Louis Dental Society Library. 

SPRATT, Dr. L. M. See: Queen Alexandra Sanatorium, Lady Beck Memorial Medical 
Library. 

SPRINGER CLINIC Liprary, 604 S. Cincinnati Ave., Tulsa 3, Okla. (LaMoine Lundman. ) 

SquisB, E. R. & SONs, LiprARY. 25 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Martha S. 
Hirschman. ) 

SquisB INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH (NEW BRUNSWICK). See: Squibb, E. R. 
& Sons, Library. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY LANE MEDICAL Liprary. Sacramento & Webster Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Linda tum Suden, Assistant Librarian.) 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IowA COLLEGE OF MEDICINE LiprARyY. Medical Laboratories 
Bldg., Iowa City, Iowa. (Nina Frohwein. ) 

STEALY CLINIC LiBRARY. See: Rees-Stealy Clinic Library. 

STEHLE, Dr. R. L. See: McGill University Faculty of Medicine Library. 

STEWART, HARRIETT. See: Mercy Hospital Staff Library. 

STIFFLE, Dr. ABRAHAM M. See: Taunton State Hospital. 

STRIEBY, IRENE M. See: Eli Lilly and Company, Library of the Lilly Research Labora- 
tories. 

STRONG, ETHEL MAy. See: New England Deaconess Hospital Library. 

STUBKJAER, MyrTLe. See: Glen Lake Sanatorium Medical Library. 

SULLIVAN, ETHEL. See: University of Western Ontario Medical School Library. 

SyMONDS, HELEN. See: Boston City Hospital Medical Library. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE LisRARY. 766 Irving Ave., Syracuse, 
N.Y. (Dr. F. W. Marlow.) 

SyriA. See: American University of Beirut. 

TAAM, Mr. C. W. See: Peiping Union Medical College Library. 

TAUNTON STATE HospiTAL. Box 151, Taunton, Mass. (Dr. Abraham M. Stiffle.) 

TAYLOR, MARGARET C. See: Rochester (N.Y.) General Hospital, Ely Memorial Library. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY CHIROPODY SCHOOL LiBRARY. See: Temple University Professional 
Schools Library. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY DENTAL COLLEGE Liprary. See: Temple University Professional 
Schools Library. 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS LIBRARY. 18th & Buttonwood Sts., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Charlotte E. Coffman.) 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LiprARY. Broad & Ontario Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (Mrs. Estelle L. Kriebel.) 

TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY. See: University of Tennessee College of Medicine Library. 

Texas DENTAL COLLEGE Lisrary. See: University of Texas School of Dentistry Library. 

Texas UNiversiTy. See: University of Texas School of Medicine Library. 

THROCKMORTON, Dr. JEANETTE DEAN. See: Iowa State Medical Library. 

TOLEDO MEDICAL LiprARY ASSOCIATION. Monroe at 15th St., Toledo, Ohio. (Mrs. 
E. B. Gillette, Chairman, Library Comm.) 

TOMASSINI, Mrs. CARMENIA. See: University of Cincinnati College of Medicine Library. 

TORONTO ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. See: Academy of Medicine (Toronto) Library. 

TORONTO UNIveRsITY. See: University of Toronto Library. 

TREADWELL LiprARY. See: Massachusetts General Hospital, Treadwell Library. 

TROXEL, WILMA. See: University of Illinois Medical, Dental and Pharmacy Library. 

TRUDEAU SANATORIUM. Lawrason Brown Memorial Medical Library, Saranac Lake, 
N.Y. (Marjorie G. Smith.) 

Turts COLLEGE MéenicAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL LiBRARY. 416 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. (Sara E. Blake.) 

TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, RUDOLPH MATAS MEDICAL 
Liprary. 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 13, La. (Mary Louise Marshalf.) 

TutsaA CouNTy MeEpiIcAL Liprary. 1203 Medical Arts Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. (Veneta 
R. Barlow.) 

Tum SupDEN, LinpaA. See: Stanford University Lane Medical Library. 

TURNER, FLORENCE E. See: Boston University School of Medicine Library. 

TURNER, JANIE. See: University of Georgia School of Medicine Library. 

Turner, Mrs. Me.itta. See: Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia 
Library. 

TYNDALL, CORABELL. See: Medical Society of City and County of Denver Library. 

UNITED STATES SURGEON GENERAL'S OFFICE LiprAry. See: Army Medical Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

UNIVERSIDAD DE LA HABANA, ESCUELA DE MEDICINA, BiBLiOTECA. Habana, Cuba. 
(Dr. Rodolpho Perez de los Reyes.) 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA MAIN LisRARY. Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. (Doreen E. 
Fraser, Medical Librarian.) 

UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LIBRARY. 1209 McAlmont St., Little 
Rock, Ark. (Mrs. E. Richardson.) 

UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LiprAry. 24 High St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
(Freda Leventhal.) 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SCHOOL LisprRARY. 3rd & Parnassus Ave., San 
Francisco 22, Calif. (Dr. Mayo H. Soley.) 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PROTOZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY LiBRARY. Berkeley, Calif. 
(Professor C. A. Kofoid.) 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO BiO-MEDICAL LiBRARIES. Culver Hall, Chicago 5, Ill. (Mrs. 
Judith Wallen Hunt.) 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI COLLEGE OF MEDICINE LiprARY. Eden & Bethesda Aves., 
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UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA. See: Indiana University Medical Center Library. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS SCHOOL OF “MEDICINE LIBRARY. 30th & Hudson Rd., Kansas 
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UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE AND JEFFERSON COUNTY MEDICAL Society LIBRARY. See: 
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UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA FACULTY OF MEDICINE LiBRARY. Bannatyne Ave., Winni- 
peg, Canada. (Ruth D. Monk.) 
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UNIVERSITY OF MARQUETTE. See: Marquette University. 
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Baltimore 1, Md. (Thelma Wiles.) 
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Library. 

WALTER R. STEINER MEDICAL LipRARY. 38 Prospect St., Hartford, Conn. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY LIBRARY. 4559 Scott Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. (Mrs. Harriette W. Hagemeyer.) 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LiprARY. Euclid Ave. & Kingshigh- 
way, St. Louis 10, Mo. (Marion A. Murphy.) 

WASHINGTON UNIveRsITy (Washington, D.C.). See: George Washington University. 

Watkins, Mrs, T. D. See: Utica Academy of Medicine Library. 

WeBeER, MARJoriE. See: Spokane Medical Library. 

WELCH MepIcAL Liprary. See: Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine, William 
Henry Welch Medical Library. 

WELLCOME RESEARCH LABORATORIES LIBRARY. Tuckahoe 7, N.Y. (Winifred Sewell.) 

West, Mrs. Lottiz P. See: Abington Memorial Hospital Library. 

West CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY, COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND DENTISTRY LIBRARY. 
Chengtu, Szechwan, China. (Mrs. A. W. Lindsay.) (American address: H. L. 
Meeken, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass.) 

WESTERN ONTARIO MEDICAL SCHOOL LipRARY. See: University of Western Ontario 
Medical School Library. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL LIBRARY. See: University Hospitals of Cleve- 
land, Western Reserve University Medical Library. 

WESTON, MAupeE M. See: Clifton Springs Sanitarium and Clinic. 

WHEELER Liprary. See: John M. Wheeler Library. 

WHITE MEMORIAL MEDICAL LiprRARY. See: College of Medical Evangelists, White 
Memorial Medical Library. 

WIGGLESWORTH, ANNE E. See: Delaware Academy of Medicine Library. 

Wipes, Maryorig. See: Yale University School of Medicine Library. 

Wires, THELMA. See: University of Maryland Medical and Dental Libraries. 

WILLARD PARKER HospPiTAL, WILLIAM Ropes MAY MEMORIAL LiBRARY. Foot of East 
15th St., New York, N.Y. (Elizabeth Fittipaldi.) 

WILLIAM E. Quine Liprary. See: University of Illinois Medical, Dental and Pharmacy 
Library. 

WILLIAM HENRY WELCH MEDICAL Lisprary. See: Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine, William Henry Welch Medical Library. 

WILLIAM Ropes MAy MEMorIAL LiprAry. See: Willard Parker Hospital, William 
Ropes May Memorial Library. 

WittiaMs, E. Louise. See: Mississippi State Board of Health Library. 

Wixuis F. Prerce MEMORIAL HospITAL Liprary. Foochow, Fukien, China. (American 
address: H. L. Meeken, American Board of Comm. for Foreign Missions, 14 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass.) 

WILSON, Mr. J. J. See: Jefferson Medical College Library. 

WILSON MEMORIAL HospiTAL. See: Charles S$. Wilson Memorial Hospital. 

WINDEAU, RuTH I. See: Victoria Medical Society Library. 

WINNEBAGO COUNTY MEDICAL Liprary, 205 S. Court St., Rockford, Ill. 

WISCONSIN UNIvERsITY. See: University of Wisconsin Medical School Library. 

WoMaAn’s MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA LiBRARY. Henry Ave. & Abbottsford 
Rd., East Falls, Philadelphia 29, Pa. (Ida J. Draeger.) 

WooprurF, OPAL. See: University of Kansas School of Medicine Library. 

WorcesTER MEpICAL LiprAry. 57 Cedar St., Worcester 2, Mass. (Mary N. Perkins.) 

WORCESTER STATE HosPITAL MEDICAL LipraAry. Worcester, Mass. (George L. Banay.) 

WRIGHT, Mrs. Zoe. See: Kellogg (W. K.) Foundation Library. 

YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE LiBRARY. 333 Cedar St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
(Marjorie Wildes.) 

YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE HisToricAL LiprAry. 333 Cedar St., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 

YOUNGSTOWN (OHIO) HOsPITAL ASSOCIATION STAFF LIBRARY. South Unit, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. (Dr. H. E. Patrick.) 

ZIMON, RUTH H. See: National Jewish Hospital Medical Library. 












